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FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 


THE ROSE PRIMER = = 2 2 = = - 30 cents 


T « PEDAGOGICAL features of this primer will appeal to every teacher. The small vocabulary of common words, the 
r 











uent reviews, the short sentences, the simple language and phonetic exercises, and the carefully selected and well 
graded subject matter, are particularly noteworthy. Only two new words are introduced in each lesson, and con- 
stant repetition of those already learned is provided for. 


GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER . 2 . = 25 cents 


NLIKE ALL other books, the Natural Number Primer teaches the most elementary ideas and forms of number 
l and language at the same time. Asa language primer it develops a simple, practical vocabulary, and the power of read- 

ing and expression. Each new term, as it is introduced, is illustrated and receives a due amount of drill. As a number 
— it teaches in a very easy, logical way the first steps in 
number. : 





Specimen page from 


STEWART AND COE’S FIRST 
GIBBS’S NATURAL NUMBER PRIMER DAYS IN SCHOOL alli 


HIS LITTLE book provides lessons in conversation, read- 

; ing, and writing, andis designed to be placed in the child’s 

hand on the first day of school. The gradation of the 

reading lessons is so easy that the youngest teacher will find no 

OYNLZ difficulty in using the book. The words are short and simple, 





and are used over and over again in a variety of pleasing com- 
binations. 


Cah Ccek: tots THE BALDWIN PRIMER - 30 cents 
HE LESSONS in this primer have been prepared in accor- 


dance with the principles of mental science and child 


study. Beginning with easy words and simple forms, 

they lead by successive steps to the elementary principles of 

two language, number, drawing, music, etc. In teaching Se a 
the alphabetic, word, and sentence methods are employe 


simultaneously. 


SEC | CROSBY’S OUR LITTLE BOOK 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS - 30 cents 


HE WORK in this book is adapted to very young pupils. 


The lessons are in the form of connected stories, which 
three maintain the child’s interest from beginning to end. 
Reading, writing, number work, drawing, music, and nature 
study, are correlated in a pleasing and instructive manner, and 
sufficient exercises are furnished to supply every need. 


== 
three THE WERNER PRIMER -_30 cents 
Se a Fo HE WERNER PRIMER affords a practical correlation of 


work for the first term, or half year. Reading, writing, 
Teach the word “three,” and orally “star,” “jar,” “flag,” “cup,” “kite,” language, number, form, color, science, and literature 
“bow,” “arrow,” and “hat.” Ask pupils to find two hats, etc. Continue use are united in an attractive and ro snag manner. Each 
of “I see,” “I have.” Pupils tell the number of objects in groups to five. new word is first given in script; and many of the yoy les- 
Copyright, 192, by David Gibbs. sons are he Bach in print. Special drill is provided in figures 

and word-building. 
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Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book for Constructibe Dralving | 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 






Price per copy - - - - -30 


Text-Books of Art Education 















A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 
Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 





Manual per copy - - - 25 | 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 








Pears’ 
Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s | The Best Translations 


Good by (eee Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type- | 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides- Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the | 
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to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket- Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
castogue Hee } DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia | 








BEST BOOKS FOR 
PATRIOTIC DAYS|| SY stnauee sexoon 


Kellogg’s Patriotic Quotations. UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


Relating to American History: Compiled by Tha 

Auice M. Ketioee. Only book of the kind pub- 11TH YEAR, JULY 6-AUGUST 16, 1905 
lished. The quotations are arranged topically aie . ‘ 
with index for reterence. It contains 32 Quota-|| [© addition to the courses given hitherto 
tions about America: Our Country; 19 about || i pPedagugical and collegiate subjects, 
Landing of the Pilgrims; 27 on Revolutionary courses are offered in the following new 
War; 2?on Washington; 26about Independence: || departments: 

16 about Lincoln; 38 about Memorial Day: 6 on KINDERGARTEN AND Primary Metuops; In- || 
Grant; 59 on the American Flag; &7 on Patriot- DUSFRIAL ArT; PuysicaL TRAINING AND 
ism. Price, 2% cents. ScHoot HyGiENnE; NATURE Stupy METHODS; 
. ss Botany AND ITALIAN. 

Kellogs Ss ow watriotio geil For ci cular and book of views, address 

. For closing school, Fou of July. . 

cise Washington's Birthday, or any patriotic JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director | 
occasion. Pupils discuss briefly caases of the|{ Washington Sq., East, New York City 
revolution with recitations and songs and end 
with singing Columbia, Gem of the Ocean, using 
small flags. The History class, will greatly en- 
joy this and it will help them to remember. Ne 


























scenery necessary. Price, 15<. Important Changes—Improve 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPAN\ Service. ; 
61 East Ninth St., New York The Southern Railway announces a| 


re shortens 4 “4 ae ao smal el 
ween New York and Birmingham, Ala. 
Blackboard Sten cils Train 37 leaving New York via Penna. 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- R. R. at 4.25 P. M. now arrives Bir- 





factory means of Illustration in school. |mingham via Atlanta 9.15 P. M. next day. | 
Our list comprises over 500 subjects. This is hours faster than any other line. | 
Send 10 cents in stamps and we will send The old high standard of through Pull- 
youtwosamplesfortrial—a mapof North _ | man and Dining Car Service still main- 


America and a drawing or language les- tained. Three other trains daily leaving | 
son—together with catalog containing New York at 12.55 noon, 3.25 P. M. and 
complete list. : 12.10 night. A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St,, w, y, | 1185 Broadway, New York City. 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 


| forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oinectoa 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
h R E N C H for sates French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 

















WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


™t ESTERBROOK’S PENS—<izzz 


Slant, Modified Siant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. S2orncitrents Nov ror 
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Salary Question before the National Council of Education. 


The Council sessions were of exceptional interest 
this year because of the importance of the three 
reports submitted by special committees. The 
question of industrial training for rural schools 
was treated in a most comprehensive and cautious 
manner by Supt. L. D. Harvey,of Menomonie. He 
spoke with a full knowledge of conditions in the 
rural school field and pointed out along what lines 
progress might be hoped for. The Committee on 
Taxation for School Purposes presented a report 
which marks the first beginning of systematic 
consideration of this great subject. Superinten- 
dent Greenwood and Mr. Fitzpatrick were the 
principal speakers. Of these discussions I expect 
to speak more fully at some later time. 

The presentation of the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions deserved a 
larger attendance. The document is one which 
the N. E. A. may well feel proud of. The ar- 
rangement of the statistics is admirable. Hun- 
dreds of texts are furnished which touch upon 
the personal interests of teachers. How the peo- 
ple in various localities appreciate the services of 
the educators’of their children is vividly portrayed. 
What progress has been made in assuring to com- 
petent teachers permanent employment, what ad- 
vance there has been in remuneration of teach- 
ers, what the trend is in providing pensions for 
superannuated teachers, these and similar ques- 
tions can now be handled with a degree of intelli- 
gence and precision impossible before the compila- 
tion of the Report. Yet there were present only 
a small number of people when the discussion 
opened. 

Mr. Charles H. Verrill, an expert statistician, 
who under the direction of the Committee had 
charge of the collection, classification, and_effec- 
tive presentation of data, made a splerdid address. 
This ig printed in full in Educational Founda- 
tions for September. A comprehensive abstract 
will appear in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 
Mr. Verrill’s purpose was to emphasize the most 
significant findings of the Report. 

State Commissioner Draper, of New York, was 
very evidently not in sympathy with the 
movement to which the Report owes its origin. 
He said that he had never been able to get him- 
self to consider the discussion of salaries and pen- 
sions of primary worth. He was not in favor of 
legislation on the subject. In his opinion the sal- 
arles reported as lowest may represent more than 
the recipients could earn in any other occupation. 
Among other questionable assertions he made was 
this, that the product of the country school is 
good and that the best teachers are needed in the 
city school, because the most difficult conditions are 
found there. He was right in the declaration that 
efforts should be directed toward preventing in- 


capacity from competing with capacity in appoint- 
ments, by the formulation of equitable standards 
of qualification. The sort of competition least re- 
assuring to educational progress is found especial- 
ly in the smaller cities, where politics is rife and 
the governmental system lacks healthy resistive- 
ness. 

If Commissioner Draper had confined himself to 
his strong argument for the elevating of standards 
of admission to teaching positions he would have 
carried the audience with him. But he took an atti- 
tude toward the main contentions of the Report 
which put him completely out of harmony with the 
teachers. 

With regard to pensions, Dr. Draper’s attitude 
was equally unsatisfactory. He took the precau- 
tion this time to start from the declaration that he 
was distinctly in favor of everything that would 
uplift the salaries of teachers. Pension laws, he 
feared, would bear down salaries. He then assailed 
the whole idea by saying that he had repugnance 
for pensions except for occupations which are par- 
ticularly hazardous to life and health. He could 
not approve a pension system that is not purely 
voluntary in the form of mutual benefit organiza- 
tions. He was opposed especially to legislation 
leading by its logic to a reduction of salaries by 
levying a tax upon the pay due to teachers in order 
to create a pension fund. Public sentiment, he 
held, is settling down against the pensioning of 
civil service employees except for police and fire 
departments where the work is unusually hazard- 
ous to life and health. 

In conclusion Dr. Draper recommended modera- 
tion and dignity in the agitation of the salary 
question. He urged that methods be devised for 
limiting the number of candidates for teachers’ 
positions, thereby preventing unfair competition. 
The rest he would leave to the free evolution of 
public educational sentiment. 

At one point Dr. Draper referred to Vermont as 
a state where’ low salaries are paid and yet, he 
added, ‘‘ The state is well holding her own.’’ Dr. 
John W. Cook interjected, ‘‘ That’s just the trouble 
with her, holding her own instead of sharing some 
of it with her teachers.’’ Dr. Draper turned the 
point neatly by smilingly saying that ‘*‘ Cook was 
ever worldly inclined.”’ 

Mr. Lane, of Chicago, took a more satisfactory 
standpoint. To judge from the Report, he said, 
the larger cities are paying fair salaries. The or- 
ganization of teachers and the consequent develop- 
ment of public sentiment has had a salutary effect. 
The problem to occupy the N. E. A. is how to se- 
cure better conditions in country districts. In 
the earlier life of the country, rural life was con- 
trolled more largely by native Americans than it 
is now. At present the newer immigrants are 
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turning more and more to the farming districts. 
Tne problem of properly looking after the interests 
of teachers in rural communities is considerably 
more complicated by the change. The beginners 
in teaching, Mr. Lane explained, usually gain 
their first experiences in poorly paid rural posi- 
tions and then by dint of constant self-improve- 
ment pass into the better-salaried village and city 
systems. 

Tenure of office is practically a settled matter in 
the larger cities. Here, as Mr. Lane pointed out, 
the difficulty is rather how to eliminate the ineffi- 
cient in a humane way. Voluntary effort to pro- 
vide annuities for the superannuated is good. 
Legislation for the provision of pensions is in har- 
mony with humanitarian ideas. 

Mr. Lane questioned the comparison in the Re- 
port of the salaries of men and women. The con- 
clusions, he argued, were misleading. He firmly 
believed that an examination of all conditions 
would show that there is greater equality than ap- 
pears on the surface. Salaries, he held, should be 
dealt with by legislation. Minimum standards 
fixed by law are desirable and worth working for. 

Miss Grace Reed, of Chicago, by consent of the 
Council, spoke in favor of higher salaries and ade- 
quate pensions for teachers everywhere. 

Superintendent Maxwell desired to register the 
strongest dissent from one point in the Report on 
Taxation, presented by Mr. Greenwood: he was 
opposed to the fixing of a maximum school tax. 
Only the minimum should be fixed by law. He 
hoped that the Council would not give its approval 
to the “ pernicious doctrine’’ that the school tax 
should represent the maximum to be appropriated 
for school purposes. 

In discussing the Report on Salaries, Tenure, 
and Pensions Mr. Maxwell laid down two consider- 
ations as fundamental: (1) salaries should be good 
living salaries to attract and hold the best and 
most efficient workers; (2) every teacher should 
do the best work of which he or she is capable, 
wherever placed and whatever remuneration ac- 
corded. 

Mr. Maxwell argued that good service must be 
paid for. He would take away from local author- 
ities the power of fixing the amount to be expended 
for teachers’ salaries and would place it in the 
hands of the state. He urged that we must get 
rid everywhere of the miserable system of annual 
appointment. Permanent tenure is the desidera- 
tum. As to pensions there is everything in their 
favor. New York city has a pension roll of nearly 
half a million dollars. No superannuated teacher 
receives less than $600. One important argument 
in favor of pensions is that they free the minds of 
teachers of wasteful anxiety regarding old age. 
The state, he holds, has virtually a monopoly of 
education in America and can and ought to estab- 
lish ann :ities by law. ~ 

Miss Anna Tolman Smith, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who acted as secretary of 
the Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions, 
spoke most pleasingly on some of the hopeful fea- 
tures of the Report. She began by commending 
the stand taken by Commissioner Draper regard- 
ing the most effectual means of improving the 
condition of teachers, namely,by maintaining high 
standards for admission to the service and thus 
cutting down the competition of mere members. 
How much has been done in this direction may be 

hered from the Report of the United States 
missioner of Education for 1903. In this val- 
uable document are to be found significant sum- 
maries of requirements for teachers’ certificates 
in the several states of the Union. The matter 
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was prepared by an expert and is presented in ad- 
mirable form. imo 

Miss Smith referred with enthusiasm to the 
campaign now in progress in Virginia, where rep- 
resentative men of great power and eloquence are 
working as Horace Mann did in Massachusetts to 
create a public opinion in behalf of common 
schools. In campaigns like these, she believed, 
the Report on Salaries would prove of especially 
great service. 

Being an optimist Miss Smith had searched the 
pages of the Report for hopeful signs. Her data 
will be more fully presented in a later number. 
She showed that quite a large number of women 
teachers receive salaries above $2000 a year, and 
more than half of all the elementary school teach- 
ers in the cities have $600 or more, a showing con- 
trast to conditions that prevailed formerly. Near- 
ly five thousand women teachers in elementary 
schools get $1000 and more a year. Miss Smith 
believed that organization and agitation had ac- 
complished much good. 

The small attendance at the discussion of the 
salary problem may have been dueto the prevalent 
feeling that the Council is an exclusive body which 
prefers to keep its own sources of wisdom un- 
tainted from tributes by the hoy polloy of the peda- 
gogic fraternity and sorosis. There are people 
who will not go to any place where they do not 
feel free to talk whenever they choose to do so. 
The being ina gathering where some are privileged 
to talk and others are merely tolerated to listen is 
too much of a trial for them. Shall we blame 
them? 

The material of which the Council is made up is 
excellent on the whole. But there is enough of 
mediocrity in it so that the mere onlookers need 
not feel himself neglected. Those who want to 
to get into the Council very badly usually have no 
difficulty in getting in. But what shall the com- 
mittee on nominations do? Some must be chosen 
because of friends and positions, others, must be 
kept in year after year because their names look 
so well in print. That is why there is so little 
room for those who ought to be in. However, 
that should not keep anyone away who is interest- 
ed in the discussions. A meeting may be profitable 
even to a listener. 








State Supt Walter E. Ranger, of Vermont, President-elect 
of the American Institution of Instruction which held 
its meeting at Portland, Maine, July 10-13. 
A report of the proceedings will ap- 
pear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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_ The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





President Roosevelt, the N.Y. Times, 
and Teachers’ Wages. 


Teachers first discovered Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
nounced opinions regarding adequate pay when 
the Ahearn-Davis bill became a law over his sig- 
nature as governor of New York. In signing it he 
said: ‘‘ Teachers do so important a work for the 
state that they should be encouraged by adequate 
pay.’’ Half a decade later in an epoch-making 
address to the National Teachers at Asbury Park 
he exclaims: ‘‘ You teachers make the whole world 
your debtor. If you did not do your work well 
this republic would not endure beyond the span of 
the generation. You substitute for the ideal of 
accumulating money the infinitely loftier ideal of 
devotion to work worth doing, simply for that 
work’s sake. There are few movements in which 
I more thoroly believe than in the movement to 
secure better remuneration for our teachers.’’ 

Commenting upon this, the editor of the New 
York Times says: 

““One can have a very high respect for school 
teachers, with a full appreciation of the important 
place they hold in our social economy, and still smile 
with gentle and kindly incredulity while reading 
this. Of course the teachers liked it, as we all 
like to hear ourselves praised, but they made a 
queer commentary on the president’s proclamation 
of their heroic disinterestedness by receiving it 
with quiet complaisance, while they broke into 
long, continued, and almost hysterical applause 
when he said he believed in the movement for 


higher pay.’’ 
I was there. The Times editor is striving for 
effect. There was nothing like quiet complaisance 


at all, but hearty and continued applause at every 
suggestion of disinterestedness made'by the presi- 
dent. Not one of his many references to things 
superior to wealth failed to elicit the most sympa- 
thetic and earnest assent. There was no ‘‘ almost 
hysterical’’ applause evident at all. The loudest 
and longest demonstration was at the president’s 
entrance to the hall when the audience quite natu- 
rally and_ properly rose, huzzahed, and waved 
things. This, however, was milder than the dem- 
onstration of an ordinary political meeting in an 
ordinary campaign. 

It is strange how every now and then some 
newspaper man, relying on tradition rather than 
on first-hand knowledge, flavors his account of 
things educational with a mixture of contempt and 
ridicule. One reporter evolves from his imagina- 
tion a story of the Utah delegates running away to 
Coney Island rather than attending the convention; 
another sees in his mind’s eye the convention halls 
deserted and all “‘ the pretty school ma’ams ”’ sport- 
ing in the surf. So the Times writer finds our ap- 
plause at a friendly sentiment ‘‘ almost hysterical.’’ 
Continuing, he says ‘‘ of course there are not a few 
teachers whose special competency makes teach- 
ing a pleasure so keen that they could hardly be 
tempted into another profession,—particularly as 
it is highly improbable that they have anything 
like equal competency for any other or would be 
better paid in it. The great majority of teachers, 
however, find their daily task a more or less 
heavy burden, just as do the great majority of 
workers -in every trade and profession; the idea 
that they get more consolation for weariness in 
the thought that theirs is public service than in the 


knowledge that pay day will come along in due 
season is, with all due respect both to the Presi- 
dent and to the teachers, something that approaches 
rather closely to nonsense.’’ This struck me as 
an unusual statement. The editor of the Times 
says that it is almost nonsense to say that ateacher 
gets more consolation for weariness by realizing that 
she is serving the public. I think this is the same 
as saying that a teacher gets no consolation at all. 

The average wages of teachers in the United 
States is less than $350 a year. A great many 
get less than that. The poorly paid teachers 
need consolation; as the Times editor says, they 
find their work more or less of a heavy burden as 
others do; their means Of refreshment are. much 
more restricted on the-average than those of the 
others; a natural solace and encouragement for 
such would bethe satisfaction of rendering service. 

We have strong testimony from Confucius and 
Christ down to Beecher, Ingersoll, Emerson and 
Phillip Brooks that service to one’s fellows brings 
the most supreme satisfaction. Why should a teach- 
er whose chief work is service to the public refuse 
to find solace in the thought? Or why should the 
editor of the Times accuse thePresident of approach- 
ing rather closely to nonsense in saying that they 
get more consolation for weariness in the thought 
that theirs is public service than in the knowledge 


‘that pay day will come along in due season. In 


view of the fact that the vast majority of teachers 
can get much more consolation than pay, and that 
the educational literature of the past fifty years 
has so generally stated that the chief reward of 
teaching is the consolation of rendering public 
service, a more detailed exposition than the Times 
man’s flippant assertion seems needed to convict 
the President of approaching rather closely to 
nonsense. 

The editorial, possibily with intent to show that 
there is no need of consolation or no disposition 
to employ it, goes on to say: ‘‘ The teachers are at 
least as eager for vacation as the scholars; they 
have an honestly and a humanly keen eye out for 
opportunity to get bigger salaries and in the case 
of at least nine-tenths of them the fact that the 
acquisiton of the bigger salary would require the 
abandonment of teaching would not make its re- 
jection inevitable or even probable,—would not 
lead to any hesitation except that for consideration 
whether the comparative permanency and certain- 
ty of tenure in schools of the better sort did not 
more than counterbalance any moderate increment 
of pay. Thousands of men take up teaching 
openly confessing that they regard it simply as 
a step to something better, and thousands of 
women do it with a very clear appreciation of their 
preference for the joys and advantages of a nor- 
mal home.’’ 

I have given the whole of the Times’ editorial 
on the President’s remarks because both afford 
what the literature of teachers’ wages notably 
lacks: opinions of those outside the ranks. Per- 
haps the Times’ view represents more nearly public 
opinion that the sentimental attitude of the teach- 
er towards his work will generally be regarded as 
hypocrisy; that the ablest men will go into those 
employments where the best wages are paid; and 
that under present conditions teaching positions 
will be generally occupied by two classes of per- 
sons: those who are not bright enough for better 
frente those who are getting ready for better 
things. 
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If this is the popular view why not accept it 
and proceed to the next. step? Put it up to the 
people whether they want their children taught 
by third rate talent and by those whose hearts are 
not in their work? If Commissioner Draper’s as- 
sertion be true that the poorly paid teacher earns 
no more than she gets, the whole salary argument 
is reduced to a business proposition: viz., the bulk 
of the education of this country is in the hands of 
poor workers, poorly paid. To improve the teach- 
ing you must improve the teacher. You can’t im- 
prove the teacher without elevating her position in 
society. Make teaching positions attractive to the 
highest talent then insist that the inefficient be 
excluded. 


BPR 
The Search for Men.’ 


Three types of ability are in constant demand 
for the more important positions in the business 
world—the ability to organize, direct, and manage; 
the ability to create new markets, either by adver- 
tising or personal arguments, and the ability to 
supervise detail work and devise labor and time- 
saving devices. For these abilities employers are 
willing to pay salaries that formerly would have 
been considered fabulous. It is the possession or 
lack of one or all of these types which divides men 
into three great classes. At one extreme are the 
extraordinary, capable executives, salesmen, and 
detail men; at the other extreme, men who possess 
none of these qualifications, but are fitted to do 
manual labor or automatically perform routine 
clerical duties. 
—the mediocre man, too proud to work with his 
hands, and with only a limited amount of execu- 
tive, selling, or detailing ability. The question of 
salary becomes a secondary consideration when 
employers see the man that they want. ‘‘We do 
not care how much we pay,’’ said the president of 
a million-dollar manufacturing company, “‘pro- 
vided we can get a man who can manage our sales 
department as it should be managed and show the 
right results.’’ The one great ever-crying demand 
is for results; expensive machinery is purchased 
and installed, only to be thrown aside for some- 
thing better. Old methods pass quicker than the 
years, and along with the old methods the old 
men. Thebusiness of a firm expands at an alarm- 
ing rate, and the older men are forced into retire- 
ment nowadays at an age when formerly they 
would have been-considered in their prime. The 
day when a man could stand on his past record is 
gone. Results alone count. When aman cannot 
produce, the business world quickly demands some 
one in his place. To-day is the day of the young 
man. The pendulum of business demand has 
swung from one extreme to theother. The young 
man of thirty now holds the position formerly held 
only by a man in his sixties. The energy, push, 
and determination of the young man are given 
great preponderance over the conservatism and 
experience of the older man. A few years more 
will undoubtedly place a man’s maximum earning 
ability five to ten years farther along in life than 
it is considered to-day.—Hamrper’s Magazine for 
July. 
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New School Law in Michigan. 


The good news comes from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to the effect that the governor has signed 
the new city charter bill, giving Grand Rapids a 
new school code. Under this measure the board 
of education is reduced from twenty-five members, 
elected by wards, to nine members elected at 
large, with a tenure of office for three-year terms. 


Between them comes a large class . 
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Besides this, a business manager is to be elected, 
also to serve for three years. The superintendent’s 
term of office is likewise three years. : 
Supt. W. H. Elson, says that the new law isa 
decided gain in the interests of the schools. The 
superintendent has been a hearty advocate of the 
bill and his friends rejoice with him in the victory. 


BPN 
To Take the Drudgery Out of Your Occupation. 


Respect it. 

Take pleasure in it. 

Never feel above it. 

Put your heart in it. 

Work with a purpose. 

Do it with your might. 

Go to the bottom of it. 

Do one thing at a time. 

Be larger than your task. 

Prepare for it thoroly. 

Make it a means of character building. 

Do it cheerfully, even if it is not congenial. 

Make it a stepping-stone to something higher. 

Endeavor to do it better than it has ever been 
done before. 

Make perfection your aim and be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

Do not try to do it with a part of yourself—the 
weaker part. 

Keep yourself in condition to do it as well as it 
can be done. 

Believe in its worth and dignity, no matter how 
humble it may be. 

Recognize that work is the thing that dignifies 
and ennobles life. 

Accept the disagreeable part of it as cheerfully 
as the agreeable. 

See how much you can put into it, instead of 
how much you can take out of it. 

Remember that it is only thru your work that 
you can grow to your full height. 

Train the eye, the ear, the hands, the mind—all 
the faculties—in the faithful doing of it. 

Remember that work well done is the highest 
testimonial of character you can receive. 

Use it as a tool to develop the strong points of 
your character and to eliminate the weak ones. 

Remember that every vocation has some advan- 
tages and-disadvantages not found in any other. 

Regard it as a sacred task given you to make 
you a better citizen, and to help the world along. 

Remember that every neglected or poorly done 
piece of work stamps itself ineffaceably on your 
character. 

Refuse to be discouraged if the standard you 
have reached does not satisfy you; that is a proof 
that you are an artist, not an artisan. 

—The Master Printer. 





Don’t think that eruption of yours can’t be cured. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla—its virtue is its power to cure. 
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Principal Papers of the N. E. A. Convention. 


Education for Efficiency. 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, President of the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 


The National Educational Association meets in 
its forty-fourth annual convention at the moment 
when Japan has given the world another great 
object lesson in the value of education. Ever 
since Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow the world 
has stood in awe of that massive and mysterious 
power which we call Russia. In that fateful cam- 
paign it was not theskill of the Russian com- 
manders or the bravery of the Russian soldier that 
wrought the catastrophe; it was the snow flakes 
—the arrows from the quiver of God—that over- 
whelmed the might of the invader. Ever since, 
Russia has gloried in a victory that was not of her 
own achieving. The world accepted her at her 
own valuation, and stood in awe. Wraptin the 
glamour of an unearned renown, Russia pursued 
her aggressions practically unopposed until her 
empire stretched from the Baltic sea to the Pacific 
ocean. There her career has practically ended. 
There, once again, broke out the irrepressible 
conflict between ignorance and enlightenment. 
On the one side stood a people, almost countless 
in number and rich beyond knowledge in all nat- 
ural wealth, but ignorant, devoid of initiative, and 
alienated from their rulers by despotism and cru- 
elty. On the other side stood the Japanese, a 
people limited in numbers and confined in terri- 
tory, but born again thru the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and thru the universal training for efficiency 
= made their inherited patriotism invinc- 
ible. 

Japan has but repeated at Port Arthur and 
at. Mukden and on the Yellow sea the lesson of 
history—the lesson of Marathon, of Zama, of the 
Invincible Armada, of the Heights of Abraham, 
of Waterloo, and of Sedan—the lesson that the 
race which gives its children the most effective 
training for life, sooner or later becomes a domi- 
nant race. Borrowing eagerly from western civil- 
izations, Japan has adopted for her own whatever 
school exercise or method of teaching gives prom- 
ise of training for efficiency. Nobly has she re- 
paid her debt to Europe and America. She has 
demonstrated to the world that the training of the 
young to skill of hand, to accuracy of vision, to 
high physical development, to scientific knowl- 
edge, to accurate reasoning, and to practical pa- 
triotism—for these are the staples of Japanese ed- 
ucation-—is the best and cheapest defense of na- 
tions. 

Such are the lessons of war. The history of 
peaceful industrial effort tells the same story. No 
nation is ‘truly prosperous until every man has 
become not merely a consumer but a producer. 
As Emerson most truly said: A man fails to make 
his place good in the world, unless he not only 
pays his debt, but also adds something to the 
common wealth. Efficient universal education, 
that makes men producers as well as consumers, 
is the surest guarantee of progress in the arts of 
peace—is the mother of national prosperity. 

“But, exclaims an objector, ‘this is gross ma- 
terialism.’ Not so. The history of the world 
shows that a nation improves morally and intellec- 
tually only as its physical condition is strength- 
ened. The futility of religious missionary effort, 
when unaccompanied by physical betterment, is of 
itself sufficient to prove the thesis. Better shel- 
ter, better food, better clothing, are the necessary 
antecedents and accompaniments of higher think- 





ing, greater self-respect, and more resolute inde- 
pendence. 

True, material prosperity too often brings with 
it a train of evils all its own; sensual indulgence 
or slothful ease, it may be; or the grasping at 
monopoly and ‘man’s inhumanity to man;’ ora 
feverish pursuit of material things to the neglect 
of the spiritual. True, enormous wealth is often 
accompanied, particularly in crowded centers of 
population, by extreme poverty. These, however, 
are but temporary reversions to barbarism—the 
price we must pay for progress. The best correc- 
tives of the evils generated by the accumulation of 
wealth are not anti-trust laws or other repressive 
legislation, but a system of schools which provides 
a training for all that: is equal to the best which 
money can buy; which discovers and reveals gen- 
ius born in low estate and enables it to fructify 
for the common good; and which guarantees to 
every child the full development of all his powers. 
The trained man will demand, and will, in the long 
run, receive his due share. Education is a chief 
cause of wealth and the most certain correction of 
its abuse. In a community in which every man 
was trained to his highest efficiency, monopoly and 
poverty would be alike impossible. 

In the light of these historic truths you will 
permit me, as a prelude to the ad_resses that are 
to be delivered before the meetings, general and 
departmental, of this convention, to state very 
briefly—I do not venture to say, discuss—a few of 
the burning educational questions of the day. 

The first of these questions is: What does edu- 
cation for efficiency mean? It does not mean that 
every man should be trained to be a soldier. True, 
the man who is best trained for the duties of peace 
is, in these days of scientific instruments of de- 
struction, best prepared for war; but military 
prowess can never become the ideal of education 
among a great industrial people. It does not 
mean merely that each citizen should be able to 
read the newspapers and magazines so that he 
may be familiar with political discussions and able 
to make an intell gent choice between candidates 
and policies. The imparting of such knowledge 
to each individual is essential to a democratic na- 
tion, but it falls far short of the education needed 
to secure the highest efficiency of each unit of so- 
ciety. Still less does it mean that wretched trav- 
esty of education which would confine the work 
of the public schools to those exercises in reading, 
writing, and ciphering, which will enable a boy or 
a girl at the age of fourteen or earlier, to earn 


‘starvation wages in a storeor factory. Education 


for efficiency means all of these things, but it 
means much more. It means the development of 
each citizen first as an individual and second as a 
member of society. It means bodies kept fit for 
service by appropriate exercise. It means that 
each student shall be taught to use his hands deft- 
ly, to observe accurately, to reason justly, to ex- 
press himself clearly. It means that he shall learn 
‘to live cleanly, happily, and helpfully with those 
about him;’ that he shall learn to co-operate with 
his fellows for far-reaching and far-distant ends; 
that he shall learn the everlasting truth of the 
words uttered nearly two thousand years ago: 
‘No man liveth to himself,’ and ‘Bear ye one an- 
other’s burdens.’ Such, I take it, is the goal of 
American education. 

If this ideal of developing the highest individual 
and social efficiency of each citizen is the goal of 
American education, obviously the curriculum of 
our schools becomes an object of extreme solici- 
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tude. Particularly is this the case with the ele- 
mentary schools, for these contain over ninety 
per cent. of the children under instruction. Dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century a great move- 
ment for the reform of the elementary curriculum 
has been gathering strength. The most promi- 
nent characteristics of this movement would seem 
to have been the development of the imagination 
and the higher emotions thru literature, and art, 
and music; the training of the body and the ex- 
ecutive powers of the mind thru physical training, 
play, and manual training; and the introduction 
of the child to the sources of material wealth, thru 
the direct study of nature and of processes of 
manufacture. At first the movement seems to 
have been founded on psychological basis. To- 
day, the tendency is to seek a sociological founda- 
tion—to adjust the child to his environment of 
man and of nature. 

At various times during the past ten or fifteen 
years, and particularly during the past year, re- 
actionary voices have been loudly raised against 
the New Education, and in favor of the old. Such 
was to be expected. Reactions follow inevitably 
in the wake of every reform, political and social. 
Analysis will show that the reactionary tendencies 
in education arise from three chief sources: sae 

1. The demagogic contentions of selfish politi- 
cians who see that it costs more money to teach 
the new subjects of the curriculum than the old, 
and that thus a large proportion of the public rev- 
enue is diverted from the field of political spoils. 
These are the men who have invented the term 
‘fads and frills’ to designate art, manual training, 
music, and nature study. It must be theirs to 
learn that it will require something more than a 
stupid alliteration to stem the tide of those irre- 
sistible forces that are making the modern school 
the faithful counterpart of the modern world and 
an adequate preparation for its activities. The 
saving common sense of the common people, when 
deliberately appealed to, will always come to the 
rescue of the schools. 

2. The reactionary tendency is due in part to 
an extremely conservative element that still ex- 
ists among the teaching force. For the most part, 
teachers who are still extremely conservative were 
themselves brought up chiefly on the dry husks of 
a formal curriculum. They find it difficult to learn 
and to teach the new subjects. They dislike to be 
bothered by the assistance of special teachers. 
Accustomed to mass work both in learning and in 
teaching, they regret the introduction into the 
school-room of arts which demand attention to in- 
dividual pupils. 


3. The reactionary tendency has its roots even . 


among the more progressive teachers in a vague 
feeling of disappointment and regret that manual 
training, correlation, and nature study have prob- 
ably not accomplished all that their enthusiastic 
advocates promised ten to twenty years ago. 

The feeling of disappointment, we might say 
even of discontent, among the more thoughtful 
and progressive teachers, is what might have been 
anticipated. In the first place, public education 
has become a much more difficult thing than it was 
half a century ago. It has become more difficult 
for two reasons: 

1. Because of the constantly increasing migra- 
tion of population from the country to the cities. 
Children removed from rustic to urban life lose 
that most valuable education which comes from 
the work and the associations of the farmyard and 
the fields. 

2. Because of the enormous increase in immi- 
gration from abroad and particularly because the 
character of the immigration has changed. Up to 
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the middle of the last century the majority of our 
immigrants were of kindred blood with the Amer- 
ican people and a large proportion spoke our lan- 
guage. Gradually, however, the tide of immigra- 
tion, while swelling until it has now reached the 
enormous total of one million a year, has shifted 
its chief sources from the shores of the North 
and the Baltic seas to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The peoples of southern Europe, illiter- 
ate, accustomed to tyranny, without individual 
initiative, and habituated to a low standard of 
living, huddle themselves together in our large 
cities and factory towns under conditions inimical 
alike to morals, to physical well-being, and to in- 
tellectual advancement. Teachers have a good 
right to complain that municipal authorities in 
permitting the overcrowding of immigrants in un- 
sanitary quarters have aided the establishment of 
the most serious obstacle yet discovered to the up- 
ward progress of ptiblic education. 

In the second place, the; feeling of disappoint- 
ment with the results of the newer studies arises 
from the fact that these studies were introduced 
before the teachers were prepared to teach them; 
for too long they were concerned chiefly with un- 
interesting formal processes rather than with in- 
teresting results; that they were not related to 
real needs of school and home; and were not prop- 
erly co-ordinated with other phases of the curricu- 
lum. Much yet remains to be done to assimilate 
the environment of the school to the environment 
of the world. 

And yet, while we may feel discontented with 
the situation and regret the increased difficulties of 
our work, there is no reason for discouragement. 
I have no hesitation in saying that in general in- 
telligence, in all-around efficiency, in power of in- 
itiative, the pupils whom I see are superior to 
those of a quarter of a century ago. If the ob- 
stacles before us are more formidable, if the prob- 
lems are more complicated than those presented to 
our predecessors, the teachers of America are better 
organized and better equipped to overcome the 
obstacles and to solve the problems. He who has 
sailed in a modern steamship thru an ocean storm 
has seen the mighty vessel cleave the billows and 
scarcely slacken her speed in the teeth of the hur- 
ricane. Down in the depths of the ship men are 
piling coal on the furnaces and releasing a force— 
the imprisoned sun-power of uncounted ages—that 
baffles the waves and defies the whirlwind. And 
so it is with our ship of state. Come what storms 
of ignorance or wickednesses there may, teachers 
are supplying the fuel of knowledge and releasing 
the force of intelligence that will hold our nation 
in the straight course of progress. 

And yet the teachers of America are still far 
from satisfied with their achievements. They are 
dissatisfied with the elementary curriculum, be- 
cause it seems crowded by the new studies that 
have been added without diminishing the number 
of the old. They are dissatisfied with the high 
school curriculum because the old-style language, 
mathematics, and science course, however suitable 
it may be for admission ‘o college, does not pre- 
cisely meet the needs of boys and girls who are 
going directly into life. They are dissatisfied with 
the specialized high school because it seems lack- 
ing in some of those attributes of culture in which 
the old-time school was strong. And they are dis- 
satisfied with the college course because the elec- 
tive system which has taken the place of the old 
prescribed course, does not seem to give a strong, 
intellectual fiber to the weaker students who, too 
often, follow the path of least resistance. And 
they are dissatisfied because there is less intelli- 
gence, less efficiency, and less helpfulness in the 
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world than the world needs. So far from feeling 
concerned at this widespread discontent, we should 
cejoice that it exists. There is nothing so blight- 
ing to educational enthusiasm as smug satisfaction 
with what is or what has been; there is nothing 
so stimulating to educational effort as a realizing 
sense of present imperfections and of higher pos- 
sibilities. 

As to the curriculum of ‘the higher schools and 
colleges, the problem is really not what studies 
shall be inserted and what omitted, but how shall 
we make it possible for the student to get that cul- 
ture, efficiency,and power out of his studies which 


his development requires. This is really a question 


for psychology to answer. Well may we ask of 
our universities with their psychological laborator- 
ies and their sensitive apparatus for measuring 
mental reactions: Will psychology ever accomplish 
what phrenology once promised but has never per- 
formed—the determination of ayoung student’s ca- 
pabilities and of the line of work he ought to pursue? 

As to the elementary curriculum, surely we 
shall not go far wrong if we apply to each detail 
of each study these four questions: 

1. Is this study or this exercise well within 
the comprehension of the child? 

2. Does it help to adjust him to the material 
and the spiritual environment of the age and the 
community in which he lives? 

3. Does it combine with the other studies of 
the curriculum to render him more efficient in con- 
quering nature and in getting along with his fel- 
lows, and thus to realize ideals that transcend en- 
vironment? 

4. Does it accomplish these objects better than 
any other study that might be selected for these 
purposes? 

If these questions are answered in the affirma- 
tive, we may reasonably conclude that the study or 
the exercise in question is an important element 
in the education for efficiency. Examined from the 
viewpoint established by these questions, every 
study will assume an aspect very different from 
that which it bears when taught without a well 
defined object. Take drawing, for example. Draw- 
ing may be so taught as not only to lay bare to see- 
ing eyes new worlds of beauty, but to lead to that 
reverent appreciation of nature and the reapplica- 
tion of her lessons to daily industrial art which is 
the way, as Ruskin has said, in which the soul can 
pot truly and wholesomely develop essential re- 

igion. 

Again, take the teaching of agriculture. While 
our soil seemed inexhaustible in fertility as in ex- 
tent, the need of such teaching was not felt. Now, 
however, we are obliged to have recourse to lands 
that produce only under irrigation. The rural 
schools have added to our difficulties by teaching 
their pupils only what seemed most necessary for 
success when they should move to the city. The 
farms of New England are, ina lar>e measure, de- 
serted or are passing into alien hands. To retain 
the country boy on the land and to keep our 
soil from exhaustion, it is high time that all our 
rural schools turned their attention, as some of 
them have done, to scientific agriculture. There 
is no study of greater importance. There is none 
more entertaining. If every country boy could 
become, according to his ability, a Burbank, in- 
creasing the yield of the fruit tree, the grain field, 
and the cotton plantation, producing food and 
clothing where before there was only waste, what 
riches would be added to our country, what happi- 
ness would be infused into life! To obtain one 
plant that will metamorphose the field or the 
garden, ten thousand plants must be grown and 
destroyed, To find one Burbank, ten thousand 
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boys must be trained, but, unlike the plants, all 
the boys will have been benefited,and the gain to the 
nation would be incalculable. Scientific agriculture, 
practically taught, is as necessary for the rural 
school, as is manual training for the city school. 

Nor are our people going to rest satisfied with 
mere manual training. The Moseley commission- 
ers pointed out that the great defect in American 
education is the absence of trade schools. Trade 
schools will inevitably come. The sooner the bet- 
ter. They are demanded for individual and social 
efficiency. 

It is -not in secondary schools alone, however, 
that efficiency demands highly differentiated types 
of schools. It is absurd to place the boy or girl, 
ten or twelve years of age, just landed from Italy, 
who cannot read a word in his own language, or 
speak a word of English, in the same class with 
American boys and girls five or six years old. For 
a time at least the foreigners require to be segre- 
gated and to receive special treatment. Again, 
the studies that appeal to the normal boy only dis- 
gust the confirmed truant or the embryo criminal. 
Yet again, the defective, the crippled, and the 
physically weak children require special treat- 
ment. Unless all indications fail, the demand for 
education for efficiency will lead in all our large 
cities to the organization of many widely differen- 
tiated types of elementary school. 

The problem of the curriculum, important as it 
is, is less important than the problem of the teacher, 
the born teacher, that is, the man or woman who has 
a genius for teaching, will teach well in spite of any 
curriculum however bad. Unfortunately, genius 
is as rare in the profession of teaching as it is in 
law, or medicine, or any other profession. The 
great majority of us, as needs must be, are very 
commonplace persons, who are seeking for light 
and doing the best we can. Hence the supreme 
importance of training. And yet there is no part 
of our work to which so little thought and investi- 
gation have been given. Normal schools in this 
country are still very young—-only a little over 
half a century old. The first normal schools were 
high schools with a little pedagogy thrown in. 
The majority of them remain the same to this 
day. There is a strong movement, however, 
toward purely professional schocls to which no 
student who has not had a reasonably liberal edu- 
cation is admitted, and in which he shall devote 
his entire time to learning how to teach—how to 
observe, understand, and exercise children both 
mentally and physically. Welcome and necessary 
as this movement is, if all teachers are to train for 
efficiency, we are still far from precise scientific 
notions as to the best methods of training teach- 
ers. I commend this subject to the National 
Council as one of the next investigations it should 
undertake. 

To secure training for efficiency, the condi- 
tions of teaching must be such that each teacher 
shall be able to do his best work. By common 
consent one of these conditions is that teachers 
shall not be subjected to the ignominy of seeking 
political or other influence, or cringing for the 
favor of any man, in order to secure appointment 
or promotion. During the past year two events 
have occurred which seem to be full of promise 
for the establishment of this condition. The pub- 
lic school teachers of Philadelphia have been freed 
from the bondage to ward politicians in which 
they were held for well nigh a century; and the 
one-man power benificent as such a system proved 
under a Draper and a Jones in Cleveland, has 
been supplanted by an apparently more rational 
system. Independence of thought and freedom 
of initiative are necessary to the teachers of a na- 
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tion whose stability and welfare as a republic de- 
pend upon the independence, the intelligence, and 
the free initiative of its citizens. Independence 
of thought and freedom or initiative may be 
throttled by bad laws, but under the best of laws 
they will be maintained only by the teachers them- 
selves. By making it unprofessional to seek ap- 
pointment or promotion thru social, religious, or 
political influence, the teachers of this country 
have it in their power to establish one of the most 
essential conditions of education for efficiency. 

Under the conditions that confront us, particu- 
larly in the large cities, with the rapid increase 
and constant migration of our home population, 
with the influx of vast hordes of people from 
abroad, alien in language, alien in modes of 
thought, and alien in tradition, the character of 
our elementary work is undergoing a profound 
transformation. We are beginning to see that 
every school should be a model of good housekeep- 
ing and a model of good government thru co-oper- 
ative management. What more may the schools 
do? They can provide knowledge and intellectual 
entertainment for adults as well as for children. 
They can keep their doors open summer as well as 
winter, evening as well as morning. They can 
make all welecme for reading, for instruction, for 
social intercourse, and for recreation. But I, for 
one, believe they may do still more. When I look 
back upon the anemic faces and undeveloped 
bodies that mark so many of the children of the 
tenements, when I read of the terrible ravages of 
tuberculosis in the same quarters, I cannot but 
think that the city should provide wholesome food 
at the lowest possible cost in public school kitch- 
ens. To lay the legal burden of learning upon 
children whose blood is impoverished and whose 
digestion is impaired by insufficient or unwhole- 
some feeding is not in accord with the boasted al- 
truism of an advanced civilization or with the 
divine command: Feed the hungry. Is this not 
also a subject for investigation by our National 
Council? 

And should it some day come to pass that men 
will look upon corruption in public and corporate 
life, such as of late we have seen exposed in New 
York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, with the same loath- 
ing with which they regard crime in private life, 
it will be when the schools are in earnest about 
teaching our young people the fundamental laws 
of ethics, that 


The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing still continues stealing. 


But economic perils and racial differences are 
the teachers’ opportunity. Here inthis country 
are gathered the sons and daughters of all na- 
tions. Oursis the task not merely ot teaching 
them our language and respect for our laws, but 
of imbuing them with the spirit of self- direction, 
our precious inheritance from the Puritans; the 
spirit of initiative which comes to us from the pio- 
neers who subdued a continent to the uses of man- 
kind;* and the spirit of co-operation which is sym- 
bolized by and embodied in the everlasting union 
of sovereign states to promote the common weal. 
And as, in my own city, I see the eagerness of 
foreigners to learn, and the skill and devotion of 
our teachers, I cannot but think that we are over- 
coming our almost insurmountable difficulties. 

There is pe erhaps no more striking moment in 
all history than that at which the Apostle Paul, 
standing on Mars Hill and pointing to the blue 
Aegean, the center of the then known world, pro- 
claimed the new but eternal doctrine: God hath 
made one every nation of men for to dwell on all 





*Munsterburg: The Americans: Chapters I. and XI. 
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the face of the earth. Standing here as we do, 
on the border of the Atlantic ocean, and behold- 
ing on the one side the dove of peace alighting 
from the hand of our president on the fields of car- 
nage in the Far East, and on the other side the 
homes of peoples of all nationalities stretching 
from the Atlantic to the isles of the Pacific, under 
the protection of the American flag, may we not 
realize that we, as teachers, have a great part to 
perform in bringing a vast company to an under- 
standing of the sublime truth that God has made 
all men one to dwell on the face of the earth—that 


.their mission is not to defraud and to slay, but 


each to do his best for himself and to help his fel- 
lows. 
PN 


Essential Elements in a University 
Course in Commerce. 


By PrRoF. EDWARD D. JONES, University of 
Michigan. 


[Abstract. ] 


The topic raises all the problems of this type of 
education: Account must be taken of the knowl- 
edge, mental qualities, habits, and ideals which 
serve a young man best in industry. The 
state of scientific development of various branches 
of business knowledge, and their value as edu- 
cational disciplines must be observed. The ad- 
justment of new branches of university work to 
the traditions and ideals for which the university 
stands in the nation’s educational system must be 
considered. 

University courses in commerce consist of gen- 
eral culture and technical subjects. The prob- 
lems, which are chiefly connected with the tech- 
nical subjects, may, with them, be divided into 
three groups. First are the problems of introduc- 
tory courses intended to convey a general knowl- 
edge of the present economic order. The usual 
type of introductory courses in economics is so 
largely composed of general facts and abstract 
principles that the beginning student, ignorant of 
the structure and processes or industry to which 
these apply, fails to assimilate itthoroly. Experi- 
ment has been made with commercial geography, 
a subject thus far formless and too exclusively 
descriptive and statistical. This subject may be 
improved by the introduction into it of the discus- 
sion of casual relations and the formulation of the 
principles of wealth production. 

A second group of problems is associated with 
technical courses of restricted scope but applying 
to many branches of industry. The most import- 
ant of these is accounting and business organiza- 
tions. Presenting as it does the means of keeping 
the financial records of a business, of ascertaining 
the cost of production, of comparing records of 
men and departments, of locating sources of profit 
and loss, and of giving definiteness, force, and 
economy to management, it is of the highest im- 
portance that this subject be developed as rapidly 
as possible by those interested in higher commer- 
cial education. 

A third group of subjects is of interest only to 
students intending to take up a particular industry 
involved. The problems of this group are numer- 
ous but disassociated. It is to be hoped that the 
various universities will work out a complimentary 
specialization so far as this class of instruction is 
concerned, so that students desiring, for example, 
to enter insurance will go to one university, those 
intending to engage in transportation another, etc. 

Great progress has been made in the last few 
years in all matters concerning higher commercial 
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education. The business community has revised 
its opinion as to the application of science in busi- 
ness and its estimate of the value of the college 
man. The digesting of business experience into 
scientific form is proceeding with great rapidity. 
The preliminary misunderstandings concerning 
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the preservation of university ideals have been 
happily adjusted and the university world has, in 
the main, welcomed this extension of the sphere 
of its beneficent activity and the establishment of 
anew bond between it and the life and work of 
the community. 





Economic Importance of Trade Schools. 
By Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-President of the National City Bank of New York City. 


In the group of great industrial nations, there 
has come forward in recent years one that has 
taken a place in the very front rank among indus- 
trial competitors. It has reached a pre-eminent 
position in many special fields of industry, wrest- 
ing from others the vantage they had long held in 
serene security. That nation is Germany. By 
the aid of rapidly developed skill and constantly 
improved methods, Germany has closed its own 
markets to the products of the manufactories of 
other countries. But Germany has done much 
more than that; it has developed an ability success- 
fully to compete in the neutral markets of the 
world, until to-day it shows the greatest capacity 
in this field of international industrial competition 
that is displayed by any of the great nations. 

In accomplishing this remarkable industrial suc- 
cess Germany has had little aid from nature to 
make the task an easy one. There has been no 
wealth of raw material such as we Americans 
have had to aid us. There has been no vast homo- 
geneous domestic market such as has been of vital 
importance in building up our own manufactures. 
Her people have lacked the peculiar inventive 
ingenuity which in many fields of industry have 
been the sole basis for our achievements. Her 
artisans have possessed almost none of the delicate 
artistic sense which makes French handiwork 
superior to the obstructions of all tariff walls. 
Her industries were forced to grapple with Eng- 
lish competitors entrenched behind a control and 
domination of the international markets which 
for generations have been successfully maintained. 
But amidst this poverty of natural resources, and 
from among a people not signally gifted either 
with inventive ability or artistic temperament, 
there has in a generation emerged an industrial 
nation which stands forth, if we take into account 
the disadvantages against which it had to struggle, 
as a marvel of economic development. 

I have had a somewhat unusual opportunity to 
study the underlying causes of the economic success 
of Germany, and I am firmly convinced that the 
explanation of that progress can be encompassed 
in a single word,—the schoolmaster. He is the 
great cornerstone of Germany’s remarkable com- 
mercial and industrial success. From the economic 
point of view the school system of Germany stands 
unparalleled. The fundamental principle of the 
German educational system is in large measure to 
train youths to be efficient economic units. In 
that respect the German system is markedly at 
variance with the present development of our own 
educational system. In the German schools the 
most important aid in the work of successfully 
training youths into efficient industrial units has 
come from an auxiliary to the regular school sys- 
tem. It has come from that division of instruction 
known as the trade schools. The German trade 
schools have been so designed that they supple- 
ment the cultural training of the common school 
system. They are devised to give instruction 
which will be practically valuable in every trade 
—in every commercial and industrial calling. 
They are so arranged that their work supplements 


both the cultural training of the academic system 
and the technical routine of the daily task. These 
schools are the direct auxiliaries of the shops and 
the offices. They have been the most powerful in- 
fluence in Germany in training to high efficiency 
the rank and file of the industrial army. 

The students in these trade schools, you under- 
stand, are youths who have completed the regular 
compulsory educational course and have gone out 
into the ranks of active industrial and commercial 
workers. The hours of instruction are so arranged 
that they fall outside of the regular hours of labor 
in shop or office. The curriculum is broadly prac- 
tical. It includes the science of each particular 
trade—its mathematics or chemistry for instance 
—and its technology. But it does not stop there. 
Principles of wise business management are taught. 
The aim is to prepare a student for the practical 
conduct of a business. He gains knowledge of 
production and consumption, of markets, and of 
the causes of price fluctuations. He is put into a 
position to acquire an insight into concrete busi- 
ness relations, and into trade practices and condi- 
tions. Are not those aims worthy of our schools? 
What truer democracy can there be than to have a 
school system that will point the way to every 
worker, no matter how humble, by which he may 
reach a clearer comprehension of the industry in 
which he is engaged and with the aid of this 
knowledge may rise to a position of importance in 
that industry? 

To do all this does not mean the ‘‘commercializ- 
ing ’’ of our educational system. There is no need 
for opposition even from those who hold that it is 
not the place of the schools to teach youths how to 
earn a livelihood. Those educators who lay strong- 
est emphasis upon such phrases as ‘‘ character 
formation,’’ ‘‘ mental discipline,’’ and ‘‘ harmoni- 
ous cultivation of the faculties,’’ may continue to 
hold firmly to those views, and at the same time 
welcome an auxiliary school system which, with- 
out curtailing their ideal culture courses, will add, 
after the ordinary period of school life is over, the 
opportunity for valuable practical] instruction. 

Such an auxiliary system of trade schools will 
be available for the youth after he has left the 
direct influence of our present school system. 
There are in the United States ten millions of pop- 
ulation between the ages of fifteen and twenty 
years. Three-quarters of that number are not in 
attendance at any school. Here is a group of 
youth, seven and one-half million in number, from 
which the students of such trade schools would be 
drawn. 

Surely it needs little training in thé economics 
of industry to comprehend what an unreckonable 
advantage it would be if a substantial proportion 
of that seven and one-half million were to be 
brought: within the influence of a new and entirely 
practical system of education designed to make 
each youth a more efficient economic unit. 

The present generation of American youtth, en- 
tering industrial or commercial life, is to encounter 
a new, and in some respects, a harder condition of 
affairs. So far as you, as educators, conceive edu- 
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cation to be in any sense a preparation for prac- 
tical life in a workaday world, there have been 
laid upon you new demands and ‘fresh responsibil- 
ities. The industrial life of this country has in a 
decade undergone changes more significant than 
had been encompassed before in a period of two 
generations. No one whose life has been largely 
in the class-room is likely to have corhprehended 
fully the true significance of the development of 
the forces of comb nation—combination in the field 
of labor as manifested in the growing power of 
unionism; combination in the demand of capital 
as manifested in the trusts; concentration in the 
control of industries, in the subdivision of labor 
and the aggregate cf wealth. This display of the 
forces of combination, equally significant in the 
fields of labor and capital, has brought changed 
conditions to the problem of human industrial en- 
deavor. The welfare of the people and the posi- 
tion which our country is to maintain among na- 
tions, both depend on no single thing’ more than 
on the recognition of these changed conditions by 
our educators. You must recognize the new de- 
mands of the times. You must provide the educa- 
tional requisites which these changed conditions 
make imperative. 

The forces of combination—the labor union and 
the trust—are united and are working in harmony 
to accomplish at least one thing. They are united 
in a tendency to make of a great percentage of our 
population commercial or industrial automatons. 
They both tend to subdivide labor and thereby 
limit the opportunity to acquire a comprehension 
of broad principles. They both tend to circum- 
seribe the field of the apprentice, narrowing his 
opportunity, forcing him into petty specialization, 
and restricting his free and intelligent develop- 
ment. All this is placing us in grave danger of 
evolving an industrial race of automatic workers, 
without diversity of skill, without an understand- 
ing of principles, and without a breadth of capacity. 
There is but one power that can counteract that 
tendency—that power is the schoolmaster. Those 
youths who can gain from their daily work only 
that narrow routine technical experience, which in 
the main is all that the conditions of modern in- 
dustry offer, have a right to demand something 
more. They have a right todemand the opportun- 
ity for a practical education. As modern condi- 
tions narrow their technical training, those same 
conditions broaden the opportunity for the man 
who does acquire knowledge which will give him 
a grasp of morethan a single detail of his business. 
I believe it is your duty to provide schools which 
will supplement the routine of the day’s work, 
schools that will give to these youths a compre- 
hension of the relation of the narrow daily task to 
the broad industry, schools that will supplement 
such cultural training as our present system has 
provided with practical knowledge of immediate 
and valuable application, schools that will counter- 
act the discouragement and monotony of the daily 
round of toil and create in their stead some en- 
thusiasm for work, build up a love of labor by 
showing’ an intellectual side to what was before 
blank mechanical routine. 

The industrial and commercial world never 
needed the schoolmaster more. It is not enough 
to say that you will give your efforts toward the 
perfecting of the present system until it will so 
garb youth in an armor of sweetness and light, 
until it will so instill into the youthful mind a love 
of the beautiful, so strengthen his character, so 
build up by general cultural instruction his mertal 
grasp, so train his general faculties that you will 
for him have dignified all labor and provided him 
with springs from which, without regard to mate- 
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rial surroundings, he can always drink with the 
deepest satisfaction. All that is a noble ideal, but 
none know so well as you yourselves, that an 
armor of that sort, if it is to be forged by a boy 
before he is fifteen years of age, will be an imper- 
fect protection against the difficulties of modern 
industrialism. The present system of education 
does not meet the present requirements of indus- 
trial conditions. There is a want in that indus- 
trial situation which nothing can so well supply as 
an auxiliary school system. I believe Germany 
has recognized that more clearly than any other 
nation. Her answer to the problem raised by the 
new industrialism has been the development of the 
trade school. Her reward has been an unprece- 
dented prosperity of her people and an unexam- 
pled development of her economic resources. 


I would particularly emphasize the difference 
between a system of trade schools and a movement 
to enlarge the present curriculum of existing 
schools by the introduction of manual training 
There should be no confusion between those two 
deas. One belongs to the category of the “‘ fads and 
frills.’’ I believe it is useful, but perhaps it crowds 
out other things still more useful. The trade 
school system which we need is an utterly differ- 
ent and far more serious matter. It is a technical 
school of comparatively advanced type, with the 
technical side of its instruction in the hands of 
skilled practical workmen. The students are 
serious workers, regularly employed in shops and 
offices, who are seeking for knowledge that will 
help them better to grasp the technique and the 
principles of their daily labor. 
designed to aid them to comprehend the scientific 
and theoretical sides of their work, supplementing 
their technical experience. The field is quite out- 
side the direct influence of our present school sys- 
tem. The result, in my opinion, if such a system 
is generally developed, can not be reckoned in 
symbols or dollars. It wiil be as far reaching as 
our international relations, as broad as our in- 
dustrial life, as important as the welfare, pros- 
perity and contentment of our people. 


BP 
The Schoolmaster. 


By WILLIAM SCHUYLER, President of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. 


We schoolmasters meet year after year to dis- 
cuss what we can do for our pupils. We have 
made great progress in many ways by so doing; 
but it is well occasionally to remember that ‘‘ char- 
ity begins at home,’’ and to turn our attention to 
that ancient but important question: ‘‘What can 
we do for ourselves?’’ What can we do for our- 
selves, not as schoolmasters, but as men, not as 
mere sources of knowledge, or as organizers or ad- 
ministrators of educational institutions, but as 
human beings who have to live in this world; in 
short, as men of the world—not men of the world 
in the lower meaning of the term, but men who 
know the world thoroly and can get out of it all 
that is best and highest and noblest. And we 
should consider this, not only for our own comfort 
and pleasure in our personal life outside the school, 
but also in its ultimate effect on us in our special 
work as schoolmasters. For he is the best master 
of his school—other things being equal---who is 
the most thoro man of the world. 

It is a truism that every school, nay, every 
school-room is a little world, and the better the 
schoolmaster is acquainted with the great world 
outside,—with its heights and its depths, its lights 
and its shadows, its virtues and its vices, its glory 
and its woe,—the more he can make this little 
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world of his become like the great world, and the 
better will his pupils be prepared when they go 
forth to fight the battle of life. ‘Especially is this 
true of us teachers in secondary schools, the great 
majority of whose pupils are just about to finish 
their school life and already know more of the 
world than some of us imagine, and who judge us, 
and judge us severely, according to our knowledge 
and ignorance of that world they see opening be- 
fore them. 

For ages the schoolmaster has been the butt of 
satire and caricature, and the honorable name of 
pedagog has become in the mouths of many a term 
of reproach--or what is worse, the theme for 
cheap wit. And if we will be honest we must see 
that there is good cause for this. 

Too great devotion to any profession always 
tends to narrow a man, to lead him to substitute 
the special aims of his own particular work for 
the great aims of humanity, to substitute his own 
particular standards for those accepted by the 
world at large. 
teaching is most liable to this danger. In the 
first place, there is the fascinating absorption in 
one’s special subject which only too easily degen- 
erates into pedantry,—in which the means take 
precedence of the end to be attained—and then 
there is that constant association with immature 
minds which, if not counteracted by a broad and 
varied outlook, ends in making the schoolmaster 
narrower and pettier in mind than the children he 
tries to control, for they at least are growing 
while he is drying up, —is fossilizing. The teacher 
who yields to these deleterious influences soon be- 
comes the pedagog of satire. His little world be- 
comes to him the only world, the little peccadillos 
and shortcomings of his pupils become in his eyes 
grievous sins and crimes; he is unutterably shocked 
by any irregular manifestation of the exuberant 
vitality he is trying to control, and he does his 
best to stifle all free life and progress by his petty 
and annoying rules and requirements. To use an 
expressive slang phrase—he may be able by con- 
stant effort to ‘‘keep the lid on”’ the ‘seething 
cauldron of his school or class; but his pupils soon 
learn that his outlook is limited and insufficient, 
they despise him for his ignorance of what they 
already know, they hate him for the petty in- 
justice of his regulations and the narr:w exactions 
of his requirements, and the stronger characters 
amo.ig them, the ‘‘bad boys’’ so-called, consider 
it a meritorious act to beat him, or even cheat him 
at every opportunity. 

But let the schoolmaster be a true man of the 
world—let him know all the temptations that not 
only children but even grown people succumb to, 
let him know and feel the manifold desires that 
move human beings to noble and ignoble deeds, 
let him view the wondrous drama of life in its en- 
tirety, then he will see that in the little world of 
school nothing is fatal, that the little sinner of to- 
day becomes the good man of the morrow, that 
not by horrified repression but by sympathetic en- 
couragement, he can develop his young barbarians 
into efficient members of civilized society. He 
will also see that a youth will need something 
more than a mere mnemonic knowledge of his 
text-books, something more than the ability to 
pass his examinations in order to make his way in 
the world efficiently and nobly. And that some- 
thing more can only be developed, not by what 
the schoolmaster says, but by what he is, by his 
personality. For children learn, as we all know, 
most thru imitation, and they can have no better 
preparation for the world than the unconscious 
Imitation of a true man of the world. 

It is just as easy for the schoolmaster to become 
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a man of the world as it is for any one. It is 
mainly the matter of choosing his associates. His 
associates should be of as many different callings 
as possible. The true schoolmaster should be 
above all things a social being; he should be at 
home in the society of merchants, mechanics, 
artists, journalists, musicians, lawyers, doctors, 
politicians,’ and clergymen. And he can be at 
home with each of these if he cultivate an interest 
in those things which constitute their life work. 

Even where the circumstances of the school- 
master are such that he cannot associate himself 
directly with all forms of this varied life of the 
world, he can alway reach them thru great litera- 
ture and art, wherein the world from age to age 
records its experience and sets forth its ideals. 
Outside of the direct contact of actual life there is 
nothing more broadening, more humanizing than 
a close and loving acquaintance with the great 
masterpieces of human expression, not only those 
of our own time and country, but those of other 
lands and of bygone days. And yet many school- 
masters allow increasing absorption in their daily 
tasks to cut them off from this source of spiritual 
nutriment which n\eant so much to them in their 
youth. 

Of course, one cannot expect of one poor school- 
master that he should be equaliy interested in 
every form of human activity, —for instance, that, 
not having an ear for music, he should be the 
chosen comrade of musicians, or an ‘enthusiastic 
admirer of Beethoven’s symphonies—but that is 
the ideal; and the nearer one approaches it the 
better man of the world will he be—yes, even the 
better schoolmaster. For if a man try to develop 
all his capabilities he will be surprised at possibil- 
ities in himself he had never dreamed of; and if 
he keep a broad outlook ae will find that he can 
sympathize even where he cannot fully understand 
and appreciate. 

It is this understanding, this appreciation, this 
sympathy that distinguishes the true man of the 
world from the narrow specialist, or the provincial, 
and it is the same understanding, appreciation, 
and sympathy which will change the schoolmaster 
from the absurd pedant of satire and caricature 
into what he should be,—a guide, counsellor, and 
friend. 

There is an unfortunate tendency in some 
quarters at the present time to consider the pro- 
fession of teaching as something apart from the 
ordinary vocations of mankind and as endowed 
with a peculiar code of ethics, considerably above 
that of the world at large. But this Pharisaical 
**holier-than-thou ’’ attitude is fatal to the highest 
efficiency of the schoolmaster, whose business is 
to prepare his charges, not for another world— 
that belongs to the church—but for this world in 
which they must live and move and have their be- 
ing. If he insists upon standards different from 
those of the world about him, his pupils, who are 
beginning to know the world, will judge him by 
those standards and will consider him an anti- 
quated or unpractical fellow whose admonitions 
have no real value; and so his influence will 
amount to little or nothing. 

It may be said here that in spite of the scream- 
ing headlines of the yellow journals, in spite of 
‘frenzied finance’’ and boodle exposures, the 
generally accepted ethical standards are neither 
dishonest nor debasing, but are as good as can be 
expected at this time in this finite world of ours. 
It is also a truism that each era— each race even, 
has its own ethical standard—evolved by peculiar 
temperament and circumstances; and it is not the 
part of the schoolmaster to pose as an exemplar 
of the ancient Israelitish ethics, of the antique 
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Greek or Roman, of the medieval ascetic, nor the 
modern Puritanical, nor of any fossilized code of 
morals—no matter how excellent and suitable they 
may have been in their own time and place—nor 
should he construct or admit a peculiar code ap- 
plying especially to members of his vocation, as if 
they were of finer or more fragile clay. But he 
should be simply a man—a true man of the world 
of his time—an American gentleman in all which 
that term implies (and his religion, what it may 
please God). 

We all know, or should know, what are the best 
ethical standards of our time and country; and 
that—in America at least—they are not mere 
empty professions is shown by the universal es- 
teem and honor accorded to every man who con- 
sistently tries to live up to them. And a man does 
not need to be a schoolmaster or a clergyman in 
order to satisfy them. 

The schoolmaster then will be most efficient both 
for his own and his pupils’ good who has the 


most knowledge of the world as it is and as it has- 


been. But in obtaining this knowledge he must 
become the master, not the slave of the world. 
He will be like those pilots who know every reef 
or rock in the channel, but whose barks have 
never been shipwrecked. He will then be a guide 
who can point to the loftiest heights and noblest 
vistas in the path of life, and at the same time re- 
veal the obstacles and abysses that are on every 
side. He will be a counsellor whose advice will be 
heeded, because his charges feel that he knows 
whereof he speaks. He will be a friend whose 
broad charity will bear with failure and even per- 
versity, and whose wise sympathy will draw erring 
hearts to him for comfort and aid. Like St. Paul 
he will be “‘all things to all men, that he may by 
all means save some.’’ 


BPD 


College Requirements and Secondary 
School Work. 


[Abstract.] 


By J. C. KIRTLAND, Jr., Professor of Latin, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H 


The vexatious question of the college entrance 
requirements in Latin and Greek cannot be 
accepted as settled, and it is most important that 
the present movement towards uniformity should 
’ not be allowed to fix finally upon the country a 
fundamentally wrong and unfairstandard. I take 
it that the entrance examinations are intended to 
discover whether the applicant for admission has 
the power and has had the training that will ena- 
ble him to do the work of the college effectively. 
It is not feasible to demand accurate knowledge of 
large fields of study. Power, not organized knowl- 
edge, is the end of school training. In the case 
of the languages, the choice of authors and the 
choice between different parts of the works of 
each, together with the order in which they are to 
be read, should be left largely or wholly to the 
school. 

The certificate system of admission to college has 
this advantage, that the colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate are generally willing to accept any reading 
of the required amount and the right sort, and 
without regard to the time when the particular 
author was read; whereas the examination system 
practically requires that the authors set for exam- 
ination be read in the year of the examination. 


The colleges which are unwilling to rely entirely 
upon certificates of the preparation of applicants 
for admission might safely and properly accept the 
statement of the schools as to the amount of Latin 
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and Greek read, and still reserve to themselves an 
adequate test of fitness to continue the study o° 
these languages in college,and of mental power an‘: 
discipline. This supreme test is the sight-exami- 
nation. Such an examination may be made to 
serve all the purposes of any entrance examina. 
tion. It will show the applicant’s knowledge of 
forms and of syntax, the extent of his vocabulary, 
his command of his own tongue, and even, if the 
passages are carefully selected, his acquaintance 
with classical antiquity. 

But sight-translation should not be the sole test, 
lest the blindness that sometimes falls upon the 
boy or girl on examination cause injustice in occa- 
sional cases, and lest the school and the student 
lose sight of the fact that the ability to translate 
at sight comes only by mastering the facts of the 
language and thoughtful reading. There should 
be also a searching examination on a very small 
portion of the literature, set in advance, an ora- 
tion of Cicero, for example, on the preliminary, 
and a book of Vergil on the tinal examination. 

Finally, if we do not succeed in getting the sort 
of examination we desire, I hope we may have the 
clearness of vision to see our duty and the strength 
to do it. Let us teach Latin and Greek, not the 
method of passing an examination. Let us strive 
to make the study of these languages do all it is 
capable of doing for our students and for the cause 
of American education. The entrance examina- 
tions will, after all, take care of themselves. 


BPX 
Drawing in the Primary Grades. 


By Miss EMMA M. CHURCH, Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts. 
[Abstract. ] 


The only aim that any subject of instruction at 
any period of the school life should have is that of 
giving just the natural amount of development to 
some bodily, mental, moral, or spiritual tendency 
at just the time that that tendency is of para- 
mount interest to the child. 

The tendencies that characterize the primary 
child are those of restless bodily and mental activ- 
ity; the latter being of the subjective imaginative 
kind. It is the time of symbolism and spontaneous 
play; the time of all times to inculcate the love of 
artistic creation which will blossom at a later 
period. 

He is intensely interested in action, in human 
and animal life; but not in landscape except as a 
conventional background for some kind of ac- 
tion. 

The sources from which we may derive interesting 
material for illustration are his games which are the 
most intimately interesting phase of life because 
they afford him a chance to live them thru acting. 
He will love nature the more for having been intro- 
duced to it thru nature myths and fairy tales, be- 
cause he can thru them approach nature with a 
human interest. If heis allowed to dramatize 
them, so much the better, for he has made them 
his very own by living them. He will revel in 
symbolic nature stories of his own, told first in 
words and then in pictures; stories of home life, 
industries among which he lives often become true 
poetry in his hands; if we can but see them from 
his point of view rather than our own. 

Clay is the little child’s own medium for repre- 
senting form, because he can express it as it ap- 
peals to him from his tactile knowledge of it. 

Only such mediums should be used as are suffi- 
ciently plastic to call for little physical effort. 

The brush, with water-color, or ink, charcoal, 
clay are the mediums for the little ones. 
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The smaller the child the larger he should work 
and he will naturally work large if he has not been 
taught to write too young; in which case, he will 
pinch his brush as he does his pencil, close to the 
point, and fairly write his pictures with his fin- 
gers. 

So much of the primary drawing and industrial 
work, in our exhibitions, as well as writing and 
arithmetic and other studies in these grades, is 
pitifully the work of the teachers—done more for 
the sake of result than for the sake of the child, 
and done at the expense of overwrought nerves 
and body. 

In the primary grades there should be much less 
teaching and instruction—much more and better 
stimulus to live this precious period in a natural 
way and to express it in a manner that is truly 
childish. 

Drawing teachers must kncw much more than 
how to draw and to criticize drawings; they must 
know children and know how to learn from them 
how to teach. 


CP 
Child Study in Special Clubs. 


By HARRIET A. MARSH, LL. B., Principal Hancock 
School, Detroit, Mich. 


[Abstract—Child Study Department. ] 


It is undoubtedly true that club women do not 
yet know their power, or realize fully the strength 
that comes from unity. Suppose, for instance, 
that instead of diverting time and energy into 
innumerable channels, the clubs of a city or a 
state should unite in the study of one vital need 
or principle, devoting to it only the amount of 
thought and effort usually required by the work 
of an average club. Theselection would naturally 
fall upon some well recognized need or defect in 
our daily living, something which appeals directly 
to all classes of society, and can be studied and 
understood in a plain, common-sense fashion by 
people of ordinary intelligence. 

I have sufficient faith in human nature to believe 
that when club work is unsuccessful, failure is due 
to one or more of the following causes:— 

(a) It does not grow out of any vital need or 
necessity. 

(b) It is not presented in such a way as to ap- 
peal to, or be understood by, its intended bene- 
ficiaries. 

(c) Its principles or tenets are not followed, or 
lived up to, by the persons interested in its propa- 
gation. 

Accepting this hypothesis as correct, the first 
requirement of successful child study is a well 
recognized and keenly felt necessity, something 
that appeals alike to rich and poor, educated and 
ignorant, for another important element of club 
work is sympathy; not that aggravating mixture 
of pity, condescension and patronage with which 
really good women often deceive themselves; but 
the genuine article such as springs only from mu- 
tual need or interest. Under such conditions what 
shall we choose? 

Necessarily, the chief concern of any people is 
the prolongation of life, and the improvement of 
health. Here then is our field. What is most 
needed? 

In Michigan during the year 1904 about twenty- 
six per cent. of all deaths were children under 
four years of age, while nineteen per cent. were 
under one year, and the chief causes were poor or 
insufficient food and impure air. Michigan is not 
less favored than the average state in these re- 
spects, yet one-fourth of her entire death list was 
composed of little, helpless, struggling beings who 
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died from actual starvation, or thru mal-nutrition 
found themselves unable to cope with the ordinary 
diseases of early childhood. But this is not all. 
Science tells us that “ A plentiful supply of food 
tends to hasten an embryo thru the different 
stages of growth, and even to skip some. Lack of 
food may fix an embryo forever in a rudimentary 
condition. ”’ 

‘*Conditions before and after birth may produce 
a criminal just as often and just as much as they 
produce a deaf child or a diseased child.’’ 

‘* A criminal is an instance of arrested develop- 
ment; the conditions tending to arrested develop- 
ment are poor food, insufficient warmth, and poor 
social conditions.”’ 

According to Dr. Dawson, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of the delinquent classes, idiots, 
and criminals come largely from immature or very 
old parents. He also favors the opinion that, 
generally speaking, the criminal seems in some 
respects to be arrested in a state of childhood and, 
in support of his theory, calls attention to the 
physical signs of degeneracy indicated by a large 
proportion of the delinquent classes, as the cleft 
palate, face not matching, bullet-head, head too 
large or too small, abnormal innervation of one 
side, broader face, etc., a tendency, in fact, to re- 
semble the lower races, or our own race ininfancy. 
If his conclusions are correct, viz.:—that the crim- 
inal and the idiot are instances of arrested devel- 
opment, and that the chief factors in development 
(before and after birth) are food and temperature; 
then it may be said that mal-nutrition is largely 
responsible for crowded prisons and asylums, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that reproduction 
is exceedingly active at a point just above starva- 
tion, and that a large proportion of our delinquents 
spring from the struggling, indigent classses. 

But mal-nutrition is not confined to the very 
poor. When animals are brought into captivity 
reproduction lessens or ceases altogether, and it is 
only by the most careful attention to conditions, 
among which that of diet plays a conspicuous 
part, that the menagerie is beginning to restore 
this function. How far the semi-captivity of the 
office, the counting-room, the school and the work 
shop are responsible for the race suicide of the 
more comfortable classes is a question for the 
future scientist, but one thing is certain, when an 
instinct as strong as that which has to do with the 
perpetuation of the race is weakened or perverted, 
the chief cause thereof should be sought in some 
fundamental physical degeneracy, rather than in 
‘*selfishness,’’ ‘‘lack of moral principle,’’ ete., 
etc., which may be an effect rather than a cause 
of the decline just suggested. 

Rich, highly seasoned food in often lacking in 
the most important qualities of nutrition, while it 
not infrequently over-taxes and over-stimulates 
the organs of digestion. May it not be possible 
that the human being fed upon this description of 
food and confined in the ordinary school-room 
until sixteen or eighteen Years of age may be as 
incapable of the office of parenthood as the animal 
in the menagerie just mentioned? Suppose a 
lamb or a colt or a calf confined in a stable at 
about the same age, relatively, that we send a 
child to the kindergarten or primary school, for 
four or five hours a day—suppose the little animals 
were kept busy at all kinds of stunts and tricks 
for five days in the week, month in and month 
out, until it reached maturity; how much strength, 
how much reserve force, would it have for the 
peculiar functions for adult life, particularly if it 
were fed during all this time upon whatever kind 
of food could be prepared most easily, without any 
special reference to its particular need or condi- 
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tion? Then suppose this state of things to con- 
tinue thru long generations of cows and sheep and 
horses; where would our stock be? What stock 
or cattle-raiser would submit to such an arrange- 
ment? A great deal more thought and time are 
given to the care and diet of domestic animals 
than is bestowed upen the average child; but then 
stock is a pecuniary investment, while the human 
babe brings no price in the market. 

Modern civilization thus finds itself with two 
defective classes, one at the top, the other at the 
bottom of the social scale, both seemingly alike 
the victims of mal-nutrition. Under our present 
regime, the captivity of school, office and, work- 
shop mustcontinue. It takesa long time to change 
the educational ideals or industrial conditions of a 
people because both are the outcome of public 
sentiment, and sentiment grows slowly. So the 
only factor at our disposal at present, is food. 
Scholars in every age have testified to its tre- 
mendous importance, many going so far to assert 
that worry, toil, and disease cannot easily under- 
mine the system that is carefully and systematic- 
ally nourshed. Here, then, is the particular oppor- 
tunity of the special club; at this present moment 
the great need of the country is good cooks, 
women who can make plain, nourishing, simple, 
appetizing dishes, women who havea fair working 
knowledge of food-values, adulterations, prepara- 
tion, etc., The average college girl could do far 
more good in the world with this kind of know]- 
edge than will ever be possible with her Latin and 
Greek. Some such course of study should be in 
every elementary and high school in the country, 
but even if it were, the great mass of women 
who never get beyond the primary grades would 
not be helped by it. So far as I can see, the only 
influence that can touch this condition is the spe- 
cial club, and it’can do it in two ways. Directly, 
by means of the actual knowledge and experience 
it gives, and indirectly by making this form of 
manual labor popular; for it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that a proper knowledge of food and 
cookery will never hold its true position in public 
estimation until women of education, means, and 
social standing, unite in recognizing its import- 
ance. The sociological aspect of this question is 
serious in the extreme; the statesman, the novel- 
ist, and the scientist are honored somewhat in 
proportion to the benefit accruing to mankind from 
their efforts, but few, if any, give the slightest 
encouragement to excellence in this field of work 
altho it offers employment for the highest order 
of intelligence and philanthropy; while, strange 
to say, women of good social] position and fair edu- 
cation take pains to convey, by the means known 
only to their sex, the contempt they feel fer all 
forms'of manual labor, particularly those of the 
kitchen, under which the preparation of food must 
chiefly fall. I am convinced that this evidence of 
stupidity on the part of the more favored classes 
lies at the root of much of the difficulty b tween 
capital and labor. Bésides, it is directly respon- 
sible for many hundred deaths each year, because 
just so long as they render a knowledge of food 
and cookery contemptible by their attitude toward 
it, just so long will every poor family in the coun- 
try strain every nerve to keep their daughters out 
of the kitchen, preferring all kinds of factory and 
store work to what ought to be (tho frequently it 
is not) cheerful, legitimate, womanly occupation 
for all classes of society. 

The writer has in mind one Mothers’ Club in 
Michigan that made a systematic study of foods 
for two succeeding years. The members of this 


little society were women too near the stern real- 
ities of life to waste time on senseless frivolities. 
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No study or research ever gave them so much 
real pleasure and satisfaction. I quote at randoin 
from the secretary’s note-book at that time. 

Mrs. H.—(seven children) ‘‘ Last year we put 
in practice what we heard in the club; it is the 
only year we did not employ a physician for a 
good part of the time. The doctor has not visited 
us for nearly twelve months.”’ 

Mrs. P.—(four children) ‘‘I am sure Percy 
would never have been raised if it had not been 
for our club.”’ 

Mrs. G.—(five children) Ss My health is much 
better. The club is responsible.’’ 

Mrs. N.—(four children) ‘‘ My youngest child is 
so much healthier than his brother or sisters. I 
lay it to the club,’’ ete. But space fails me for 
further illustration. 

This is the practical kind of child study that the 
country needs to-day, suffering humanity is not 
waiting for abstract discussion or high-flown senti- 
mentality, but it is demanding a plain, common- 
sense knowledge and application of the funda- 
mental principles of life and health. ‘‘ The 
harvest truly is ready but the ‘laborers are few.”’ 


BPR 
Child Study in Normal Schools. 


By FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 


[Abstract.] 


Happily child-study has come to be an essential 
subject for all teachers. Its services are so com- 
mon and so deeply set in our present system that 
we sometimes forget to refer them to their real 
source. I would suggest the following points for 
a course in child-study for elementary teachers, 
with whom the normal school has chiefly to do. 

1. Study the typical characteristics of each 
period of life represented in the elementary school, 
but particularly the period with which one is to be 
most intimately connected. Relate these periods 
to psychical and especially to physical growth and 
rate of growth, to certain pathological states, to 
‘migratory and truant instincts,’ to physical cul- 
ture, including games, to sense development, to 
the development of physic forces, such as atten- 
tion, to social efficiency and initiative, to historic 
sense, to language power, and to various other 
powers and interests. Learn to appreciate dom- 
inant interests, ideals, and activities; also ‘nas- 
cent stages’ and al] they signify. Rudimentary 
or germinal powers, as well as dominant ones, 
must be studied with a view to their best nutri- 
tive treatment. The period beginning about seven 
and ending at about nine needs more attention 
than has yet been given it. 

2. Distinguish normal characteristics of these 
periods from those that are the result of injudi- 
tae use and handling of the former by unskilful 

ands. 

3. Study the common and typical defects and 
their treatment. Tactful work here requires some 
parent-stucy also. 

4. Study subjects of the curriculum, methods of 
teaching, organization, school hygiene, etc., on 
the basis of this child-study and in connection with 
it, determining when different phases of study or 
method can best be taken up, and when organiz- 
ation and environment best accord with child 
nature and facilitate the most natural develop- 
ment. 

5. The study should be carried on in the midst 
of children, at work and at play; and under the 
constant guidance of an expert teacher, herself 
constantly in touch with children. This work 
should be supplemented by the reading of standard 
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literature on the subject, suited to the develop- 
ment of the teacher-students, and by class discus- 
sions of observations and readings. 

6. It isadvisable that elementary teachers should 
have a general knowledge of the results of the 
study of adolescence. ; 

Practical child-study will insure stronger pupils 
and aid in eliminating waste and indefiniteness in 
school work. 


BPR 
The Child’s Physical Development. 


[Abstract. ] 
By STUART H. Rowe, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


So much progress has been made in lighting, 
heating, ventilating, and seating schools that these 
former scapegoats for the mistakes of teachers 
and supervisors no longer serve their ancient use- 
ful purpose. There is a decline in the physical 
condition of children from September to June even 
in the best built and equipped schools. 

The following are submitted explanations as 
possible causes: ’ 

i. sevens to make proper use of school equip- 
ment. 

2. Faulty postures in sitting (especially while 
writing) and in standing and walking (especially 
while carrying books). 

3. Lack of provision for out-of-door play. 

4, Lack of freedom from restraint in-doors. 

5. Methods productive of worry and confusion. 

6. Over-stimulation due to failure to provide 
rest periods or proper alternation of the harder 
and the easier work. 

7. Failure to adapt method to individuals lack- 
ing normal physical development. 

Important suggestions are: abundant time for 
free play in the open air winter and summer and 
in daylight, more short vacations rather than one 
long vacation, better knowledge of school equip- 
ment by teachers, more attention to postures (sit- 
ting, standing, and writing), plays, games, out-of- 
door observation, free constructive work, adapta- 
tion of the child’s instinctive forms of expression, 
necessity of making important forms of reaction 
habitual and not merely suggested, essential 
healthfulness of clear and definite method and 
straightforward discipline in avoiding confusion, 
the reduction to the minimum of sources of worry 
(such as examinations, tests, marks, rules and 
regulations, and arbitrariness or nervousness in 
teachers), provision in the program for rest peri- 
ods and alternation of work, preparation of teach- 
ers to detect symptoms of eye and ear defect, 
spinal curvature or indications of disease, to test 
where it is desirable, and to adapt method to such 
physical defects as cannot be removed, and, finally, 
positive gymnastic exercises. 


OP - 
Physical Training that is Educational 
[Abstract. ] 
By REBECCA STONEROAD, Washington, D. C. 


_ The true educational value of physical training 
is that it is a training for life. The department of 
plays and games holds a high place in this connec- 
tion, for in no other form of physical exercise, can 
we get in so short a time those qualities of quick 
observation, reasoning, decision, nerve, and muscle 
control. The constant playing of a game secures 
accuracy and quickness of execution, generally 
termed skill, which enables one not only to do this 
thing well, but all allied movements, thus relating 
them to the great purpose of education which is 
the power to do. 
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It is by means of the class exercise that we are 
enabled to iafluence each and all of the hundreds 
of children in agrammar school. The opportunity 
is given for a personal inspection and individual 
training in posture and habit. School gymnastics, 
altho an artificial system of exercise, have the ad- 
vantage over plays and games in our educational 
scheme on account of their practicability. Wecan 
give daily to large masses of children in a short 
space of time in all seasons and under all condi- 
tions of weather, without playgrounds, a certain 
amount of all round physical exercise based upon 
physiological principles, calling into play all the 
muscles of the body, and so planned and executed 
as to be of the greatest educational value. 

It must be distinctly understood that school 
gymnastics are not recreation. They are school 
work. I would never attempt to substitute such 
work for the play of recess. Both departments of 
physical education, the plays and games, and the 
formal gymnastics are necessary and should go 
hand in hand in a perfect system of physical 
training. 

While retaining the educational purpose and 
value of physical training the method of teaching 
can be one which arouses interest, delight, and 
pleasure. So let us introduce more of the recre- 
ative element into what by its very nature could 
resolve itself into a dreary monotonous drill. The 
more recreative the educational gymnastics, and 
the more educational the play, the better will be 
the system of physical training adapted to gram- 
mar schools, 


BP 


Secret Societies in SecondarySchools 
[Abstract. ] 


By GILBERT B. MorRRISON, Principal William Mc- 
Kinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The committee, after carefully reviewing former 
investigations on secret societies in secondary 
schools, report that these societies should be dis- 
couraged for the following reasons: 

Because they are unnecessary in high schools; 
because they are factional and stir up strife and 
contention; because they form premature and un- 
natural friendships; because they are selfish; be- 
cause they are snobbish; because they dissipate 
energy and proper ambition; because they set 
wrong standards of excellence; because they are 
narrow; because rewards are not based on merit 
but on fraternity vows; because they inculcate 
a feeling of self-sufficiency in the members; be- 
cause they lessen frankness and cordiality toward 
teachers; because they are hidden and inculcate 
dark-lantern methods; because they foster a feel- 
ing of self-importance; because high school boys 
are too young for club life; because they foster 
the tobacco habit, because they are expensive and 
foster habits of extravagance; because of the 
changing membership from year to year making 
them liable to bring discredit and disgrace to the 
school; because they weaken the efficiency of, and 
bring politics into the legitimate organizations of 
id gt and because they detract interest from 
study. 

Secret fraternities are especially condemned in 
public schools which are essentially democratic, 
and should not be breeding places for social differ- 
entiation. The committee believes that all legiti- 
mate elements for good, both social, moral, and 
intellectual which these societies claim to possess 
can be better supplied to the pupils thru the schoo} 
at large in the form of literary societies and clubs 
under the sanction of the faculties of the 
schools. 
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Education for Industry: Impressions of a Layman. 
By Robert G. Ogden, New York. 


Residents of New York city may learn casually 
from a orief newspaper item that in the last fiscal 
year the appropriations for public education in 
their city were, in round figures, forty millions of 
dollars; that this sum was realized from four dif- 
ferent sources of taxation and was distributed 
upon a half dozen lines of expenditure. Men think 
of financial questions in millions, but with the 
great majority the remoteness of personal relation 
with any of them dulls individualinterest. Actual 
millions by hundreds, thousands of miilions in 
stock certificates make the warp and the woof of 
current commercial news. Thus it comes about 
that the senses are so dulled by figures as to cause 
statements about great aggregations of money to 
fail of impression. The lack of civic pride, a de- 
ficient sense of public responsibility, careless fa- 
miliarity with great figures of municipal expendi- 
ture, all combine to create ignorance and indiffer- 
ence with the average citizen in respect of public 
education. The same condition exists in regard 
to the higher institutions of learning. A small 
academic circle maintains an active interest in Co- 
lumbia university and its colleges, New York uni- 
versity, the College of the City of New York, but 
these titles, with that of the public school system, 
are but nebulous terms to the vast majority of the 
people. 

This condition should not exist. The statement 
of it is doubtless dull and trite. But nevertheless 
a campaign of education-is needed whereby the 
comfortable, well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed, 
smug, self-complacent people of New York should 
__ be instructed concerning the fountains of intellec- 

tual life in theirown community. At this point 
both the ignorance of the intelligent and the ethi- 
cal sense of the righteous demand skilful treat- 
ment. The fine boundary, if such a line exists, 
that marks the border between intelligence and 
Godliness is difficult to find and the attempt would 
be needless. If, however, popular knowledge 
respecting the constructive force of education as 
now proceeding in our country could prevail, many 
of the cheap, pietistic platitudes concerning ma- 
terialism and commercialism would fall powerless. 
Everyone knows only too well that the tendency 
to measure all things in money terms exists. It 
gives a foothold for current cowardly cant upon 
the decadence of the national conscience. ~ Like 
the servant of the Hebrew prophet, good people 
stand aghast at the things that appeal to sight and 
hearing, and cry, ‘‘ Alas! what shall we do?”’ 
Just here comes in the prophetic power of this 
and similar organizations. The need of American 
democracy is stronger backbone, a larger develop- 
ment of faith. That faith will follow a greater 
knowledge of the vast forces now working for in- 
telligence and righteousness in this land of ours. 
Traditionalism needs to learn that change is not of 
necessity decay, that progress is multiform and 
many-sided. 

I have no apology for this little wandering ina 
field not contemplated by my instructions—it is 
simply the call of the ignorant to a convocation 
of the wise. And yet the suggestions I have ven- 
tured to make may be entirely within the scope of 
Education for Industry from a layman’s point of 
view. If my facts are truly facts, they indicate a 
field of industry for educators. ; 

Possibly, an illustration of popular ignorance 
may be found in the fact that to a vast majority 
the terms ‘‘ manual training,’’ ‘‘ industrial educa- 
tion,’? and ‘“‘technical education,’’ are 


inter- 
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changeable and synonymous, having practicaliy 
the same meaning. It is important that the dis- 
tinctions between these points should be known 
and understood by every intelligent person, but 
for my present task their exact definitions may be 
dismissed. From a pedagogical standpoint educa- 
tion for industry presents many interesting angles 
for study and discussion, but none of these details 
at present concern us. To the man of affairs edu- 
cation for industry requires a much broader defi- 
nition than industrial education and even technical 
education. The demand for larger industrial effi- 
ciency is even greater than yet recognized by the 
greatly increased educational opportunity. The 
scope of educational theory should be so broadened 
as to include the needs of commercial and indus- 
trial, equally with professional, life. Educational 
practice should send into the world of work boys 
and girls, young men and young women, who may 
desire special training, equipped in some degree 
for specially selected occupations. 

The demands of the mechanical and scientific 
trades, and of the learned professions, for specially 
trained candidates are admitted, but the numer- 
ous and diverse occupations, each requiring special 
knowledge by the worker, having to do with the 
distribution of merchandise seem thus far to 
have escaped the particular attention of educators. 

Ample illustration of the public demand for 
intelligent service and the lack of supply for that 
service can be found in the experience of retail 
merchants, and more especially in the manage- 
ment of the large concerns that concentrate in one 
os aaa the handling of many diverse sorts of 
goods. 

These establishments of the larger sort need 
many sorts of service, Daily mechanical needs 
call for carpenters, plumbers, steamfitters, electri- 
cians; executive requirements call for many sorts 
of accounting, for stenography and typewriting; 
and merchandise management must command ac- 
cumulated knowledge of markets and products. 
Everything is special and technical, but the mer- 
chant must depend, save only in mechanical ser- 
vice, upon men and women specially educated by 
himself or by some other merchant. 

Changing conditions not only call loudly for 
changed service, but give new and wide oppor- 
tunity. General public intelligence grows apace 
in respect of taste in selection and knowledge of 
the merits and qualities of articles and fabrics. 
Persons having money to expend upon the decora- 
tion and furnishing of houses, or upon articles for 
personal use involving questions of art, require, 
in making a transaction, intelligent and well- 
informed service concerning the particular goods 
under consideration. But more especially the 
merchant needs trained sales-persons, possessed 
of the intelligence to present his wares with 
knowledge to the intelligent and with instruction 
to the ignorant, persons who can speak with the 
confidence born of real knowledge upon the mer- 
chandise they are employed to distribute. These 


-eonditions are repeated thruout the whole vast 


collection of different classes of goods, staple and 
fancy, prosaic or elegant. 

Into technical occupations like these thousands 
of young people are annually seeking entrance 
from the high schools and grammar schools. They 
come with high hopes, with honest pride in the 
successful result of graduation examinations, and 
confident that, with education secured, they are in 
position to rightfully draw upon the world for a 
good place in its service. 

But, almost without exception, this great con- 
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tingent comes to the wage-earning, self-supporting 
period of life without any special knowledge of 
the particular things with which they are to deal, 
and so deficient in practical knowledge as to raise 
a serious question as to the quality of the educa- 
tion upon which the state expends so much money. 
Incidentally, it may be asked whether the addition 
of a moderate sum would not vitalize and perfect, 
to a point of practical efficiency, the rudimental 
education now in vogue. 

The attempt to present a statement of the case 
in hand opens a wide and bewildering and impos- 
sible range of suggestion, from which it is not 
easy to select desirable points for consideration. 

A few simple illustrations may, perhaps, make 
my meaning more intelligible. A young man or 
well-grown lad presents himself for employment 
and suggests furniture as the sort of merchandise 
which his taste and preference indicates as inter- 
esting and therefore tiie best line for his endeavor. 
But he knows nothing abvuut furniture and his em- 
ployer must become his instructor. His real tech- 
nical education must go forward in such haphazard 
fashion as the exigencies of the business may per- 


‘ mit and the boy’s enthusiasm and wit, may inspire. 


He knows nothing of the various woods from which 
furniture is made, and their characteristics, the 
particular uses to which each may, with greatest 
advantage, be applied; the countries or states from 
which they come; their comparative values. He 
has ne knowledge of construction, the manner in 
which joiner work should be done for durability, 
and thus lacks the ability to judge of the mechan- 
ical quality of his merchandise. He has no knowl- 
edge of decorative art, is ignorant of the various 
schools and periods that supply the features in 
shape and ornament of nearly all furniture. The 
want of this knowledge makes it impossible for 
him to think clearly or speak intelligently upon 
even the simplest questions that arise in the busi- 
ness of his choice. Thus he is constantly exposed 
to mortification and ignorant failure. 

How is he to get the required knowledge? In a 
business even above the average grade he finds 
himself among older men whose training has been 
deficient as his own. The average of them have, 
perhaps, a little superficial knowledge, a smatter- 
ing only of technical terms that convey but slight 
meaning to their alleged minds,and that communi- 
cate even less to the minds of any with whom 
their duties bring them in contact. Only in the 
case of a beginner in furniture possessed of rare 
initiative and extraordinary perseverance, with 
ambition far beyond his environment, the ten tal- 
ent youngster, will there be an advance beyond 
the dull dead level of mediocrity out of which he 
is expected to exact the technical training for his 
life work. 

Had the boy in question the opportunity for a 
thoro course in manual training, carpentry, or 
cabinet-making; nature study in respect of woods; 
and a course of instruction in decorative art—all 
life would have taken on a different tone for him. 
Given these chances, he would have started 
trained, and not handicapped for the business 
race, free and hopeful—not confronted with his 
own ignorance, not weighed down by the ignor- 
ance of others. Working out an intellectual idea 
closely associated with beauty and art, his life 
(more completely rounded) would be spiritually 
joyful and materially successful. 

Or, again, a young woman just out of school 
seeks a business woman’s place. She also thinks 
her education should be the passport to agreeable 
employmént in some branch of merchandise toward 
which her taste may lead. Laces may be her 
choice. Equally with the lad in the furniture is 
she discounted by ignorance. She knows nothing 
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about the history of the art of lace-making, the 
place of lace among the fine arts, the countries 
producing them, terms of classification, the uses, 
the differences between the products of the hand 
and the machine, and the information that will 
distinguish between values. Her technical knowl- 
edge must be. acquired from an environment of ig- 
norance relieved only by such trifling knowledge 
as she may acquire from the association in stock- 
keeping and handling of laces as mere merchan- 
dise by others whose educational limitations were 
a reflex of her own. 


It is my belief that there is not only a missing 
link but an absent chain, not only a gulf but a 
great chasm. The consideration of what has been 
accomplished in certain lines of Education for In- 
dustry does not concern this discussion except the 
mention that the splendid achievements in mechan- 
ical and scientific education should be subjects of 
gratitude to every sincere American, not only for 
progress secured, but for the prophecy of further 
attainment. The business of the hour is to find 
the undone margin. Hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women must find the beginning of 
a career, or perhaps a full life work, in selling 
goods. But I have yet to learn of any public 
public school, or other regular institution of learn- 
ing, that has taken up the study of the subject of 
How to Sell Goods. Special private schools exist 
for this purpose, and some of them display posi- 
tive ability. Young Men’s Christian associations 
have classes for the instruction of salesmen in 
decorative art as applied to furniture, carpets, up- 
holstery, and wall finish. Trade journals print 
primers of instruction upon various lines of goods, 
If energy, intelligence, and capital can find success- 
ful employment for private gain, and philanthropy 
find place for service in teaching for daily work, 
why is not the question worthy of attention by 
public educational authorities? 

Other tens of thousands must be employed as 
merchants’ clerks. Why not then a comprehensive 
study of the theory and practice of merchandis- 
ing? I know perfectly well about certain instruc- 
tion in bookkeeping and forms of business trans- 
actions, but I am not aware of any systematic 
public instruction upon the principles of the conduct 
of business, including auditing, cash handling, ac- 
counting, the receipt and delivery of merchandise, 
the moral obligation of perfect accuracy. 

In this connection it may be quite proper to ask 
why so few of the thousands of stenographers and 
typewriter operators are so poorly equipped for 
the technical work they assume to perform? Why 
the slightest capacity for correspondence is so rare 
in that numerous class who apply for positions as 
experts? Occasionally, some high school graduate 
will appear with some knowledge of rhetoric and 
fair — for the use of English, who is also 
trained in stenography and typewriting, but, so 
far as my observation goes, the occasion is so rare 
as to excite unusual remark. Possibly, the reason 
is that the commercial world is compelled to rely 
upon Christian association classes and schools of 
business for shorthand and typewriter operators 
rather than upon students of public schools and 
private institutions in which the subjects should re- 
ceive the care and attention it so richly deserves. 

It is quite evident that industrial and commer- 
cial education for industry are correlated at very 
many points. Knowledge of wood, metal, leather, 
or textile working is immensely advantageous in 
many lines of merchandising. A clothing mer- 
chant knowing tailoring, a hardware merchant 
knowing metal working, a furniture merchant 
knowing cabinet making, a woolen merchant 
knowing textile manufacturing—each in his own 
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special occupation will be vastly the better and 
abler if possessed of mechanical knowledge of his 
merchandise. And the reverse is true——every 
mechanic will be the better for some knowledge 
of general business. 

Much is heard of the frills and fads of educa- 
tion. Many things that may seem fanciful to the 
professional educator may havea clear value to 
the man in the thick of practical affairs. Not long 
since we were laughing loudly at the name and 
purpose of Domestic Science, but now we are 
showing our admiration and respect to the science 
that is reforming thousands of homes and making 
more orderly, and therefore more happy, still 
other thousands. Many of us, with no capacity 
for scientific statement, are feeling in many ways 
the power of the scientific spirit, the potency of 
the scientific method. 

Probably at no one point in our entire system 
of education is the need for a thoro scientific 
method so keenly demanded as in the matter of 
provision in our public education for the training 
that shall bring every young man and young 
woman, willing to receive it, up tothe entering 
point of active business life prepared to do some- 
thing that the world requires to be done. 

The employer who needs to have his work done 
better demands it with almost despair in voice and 
manner. He feels that the character is not lack- 
ing in American youth, but he knows from long, 
painful, and discouraging experience the loss and 
disappointment that come to him thru the narrow- 
ness, the ignorance, the superficiality of the young 
element upon which he has to depend for the 
proper care of hisaffairs. He reasons, and reasons 
rightly, that something must be lacking in the 
method by which the young intellect is brought to 
the birth of active responsible business life. 

The young life of the country demands it. The 
incalculable loss of time and effort in the long,stern 
chase for the knowledge that proper education 
can easily be made to supply inadvance. The vast 
loss in earning power caused by technical ignorance 
that the school can easily remove. The gross in- 
justice of an education that does not educate, prep- 
aration that does not prepare, of the omission to 
reveal real conditions, with teaching of how to 
meet them. The absence of charm in life and 
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work that comes frcm the training of the mind to 
the world of interest that inheres in common tasks. 

Young America has a divine right to ask the 
reason why education has, to so great a degree 
withheld the needed preparation for the vital ele- 
ments of business life—alllife. . 

Society demands it. The widening range 0: 
knowledge demands service in trade that will be 
responsive to human need. Just so far and so fast 
as men and women come into the larger life that 
arises froma comprehension of beauty,a knowledge 
of art, in the same proportion will trade be com- 
pelled to answer with larger intelligence. How 
daily needs, and the methods of their supply, enter 
into social service is a natural suggestion of our 
subject. Like several others it must be passed 
with scant recognition. ; 

This threefold cry of the Public, the Employer, 
the Employee, must be heard, will be heard. It is 
an echo of the dogma that business must be ranked 
with the learned professions. It is the voice of de- 
mocracy emphasizing its protest against the aristoc- 
racy of education. It is a draft of human need 
upon human intellect. wat : 

Scientific education for commercial industry is 
just a single element in the great advance move- 
ment to which this entire audience is in some form 
committed and is promoting. It is a service that 
is to make prosic things interesting, barren things 
productive, to cause scales to fall from blind eyes 
that they may witness the revelation of bounty and 
beauty in nature. So farming will become a learn- 
ed profession, dreariness, loneliness, and barren- 
ness will disappear from many a dull farm-house, 
and rewarding dollars spring, at the demand of 
science, from a heretofore reluctant soil in vol- 
ume so vast as to match the imaginary figures of 
present fanciful finance. Nake 

Thus too, the sneer “‘ the Department Store’’ will 
pass, and that great embodiment of executive or- 
ganization, which commands capital, science, en- 
ergy, originality as servants, will be recognized in 
its varied social service as a people’s university. 
Thus material, industrial, commercial life will be- 
come humane, interesting spiritual thru the pro- 
gressive power of practical education. 
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The Educational Outlook 


In Pennsylvania the Bible is regular- 
ly read in more than 18,000 of the 23,000 
schools of the state. 

Principal Julius C. Knowlton, of the 
Winchester school, New Haven, Conn., 
has recently substituted paper towels 
for those of linen in his school. This 

romises to be a step in the direction of 
better sanitary conditions. 

The vacation schools in Pittsburg, Pa., 
are unusually successful this year. They 
were opened under the auspices of the 
Women’s Clubs of Pittsburg, their ob- 
ject being to give the poor yardless 
children of the city a place to play in 
during the hot weather. In addition to 
the recreation afforded, ‘classes of in- 
struction in simple occupations are main- 
tained. ; 

The schools are supported by the city 
and private contributions. 

The enrolment at Edinburgh university 
for the past year has been the highest 
since 1894, namely, 3,000. The increase 
is in the science schools; the arts courses 
seem to attract fewer students each 

ear. 

The universities in Scotland are plan- 
ning a campaign to secure, thru legis- 
lation, greater freedom of individual ac- 
tion. 


Bible Reading in Kentucky. 

The Kentucky Court of Appeals re- 
cently handed down a decision affirming 
the judgment of the Circuit Court in the 
case of Thomas Hackett vs. the board 
of education of the Brooksville graded 
school. In commenting upon the decision 
the Christian Statesman says that Hack- 
ett, who is a Roman Catholic, instituted 
proceedings by injunction to prevent the 
reading of the King James translation of 
the Bible and the singing of songs and 


prayers in the opening exercises of the 
common schools. 

The lower court denied the writ and 
dismissed the petition, Hackett’s chil- 
dren were not required to attend those 
exercises, nor were they or others con- 
scientiously opposed required to partici- 
pate in them. The court holds that 
‘*specially selected passages might be 
read which would amount to sectarian in- 
struction, but that there is no evidence 
that this was done and that every 
case must be determined on its merits. 
The Bible is not of itself a sectarian 
book and when used merely in com- 
mon schools, without note or com- 
ment by teachers, is not sectarian in- 
struction, nor does the use of the Bible 
make the school-house a house of religious 
worship.’’ 


Educational Congress at Portland. 


The program for the educational con- 
gress to be held in the auditorium of the 
Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at 
Portland, Oregon, from Aug. 28 to Sept. 
2,is as follows: 

On Aug 28 the convocation address will 
be delivered by W. T. Harris, LL. D., 
United States commissioner of education, 
and an address on ‘‘ Unsettled Questions 
in the Organization and Administration 
of Schools,’’ by A. S. Draper, commis- 
sioner of education for the state of New 
York. 

On Aug. 29 an address on ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of Classification,’’ by Frank Rigler, 
state superintendent of schools, Port- 
land, Ore.,and on ‘‘ Education in a Democ- 
racy,’’ by F. Louis Soldan, city super- 
intendent of schools, St. Louis. 

On Aug. 30 an address on ‘‘ Social 
Cenditions and Elementary Education,’’ 
Professor A. H. Yoder, department of 
pedagogics, State University of Washing- 


ton, and on ‘‘The Making of a Teacher 
for a Republic,’’ Professor M. B. Brum- 
baugh, department of pedagogics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

On Aug. 31 an address on ‘‘ The Prob- 
lem of the Rural School,’’ J. H. Acker- 
man, state superintendent of public in- 
struction for the state of Oregon; and 
on ‘‘ Adult Education and the Extension 
of the School-house,’’ Professor H. M. 
Leipziger, supervisor of lectures inthe 
public schools of the city of New York. 

On Sept. 1 an address: ‘‘The Higher 
Agricultural Education,’’ President E. A 
Bryan of Washington State college; and 
on ‘‘ Education in Reference to our Future 
Industrial and Commercial Develop- 
ment,’’ Hon. Howard J. Regers, assist- 
ant commissioner of education for the 
state of New York. 

On Sept. 2 an address: ‘‘ Education 
and the State,’’ President P. L. Camp- 
bell, University of Oregon; on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Pacific Coast to Education 
in the Orient,’’ Professor Benjamin I. 
Wheeler, University of California, and 
on ‘‘Education for Efficiency and the 
Demands of Modern Business,’’ Professor 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Catholic Summer School. 


In speaking of the Catholic Summer 
School of America now in session at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y., in The Champlain 
Educator, the Rev. Thomas MeMillan, 
of New York, said that this school may 
claim a unique record, judged by the 
number of people brought within the 
range of its influence at the summer and 
winter gatherings, thru the fostering 
care of the social and intellectual forces 
among Catholics. Never before have 
the representatives of the laity had such 
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opportunities for congenial intercourse. 
Residents of large cities and small towns 
meet on equa! terms, united by the bond 
of faith, and strong in their convictions 
as citizens of the American republic. 
The loyalty of the people shown by 
yearly attendance is the strongest proof 
that there is a demand for this move- 
ment, which as yet has not been favored 
by any large donations, tho generous 
patrons are much needed. 

Ever since the beginning of the move- 
ment Father McMillan has taken an 
active part in the work of preparing the 
program of lectures and studies. In 
referring to these duties, and the in- 
fluence of the school, he said: ‘‘ Consider- 
able attention has been given to the en- 
couragement of the work for self-im- 

rovement undertaken voluntarily by the 
tholic Reading Circles thruout the 
United States. it is now conceded that 
the directors and members of these 
reading circles have been the chief factors 
that made possible the beginning and 
continued success of the summer school. 
They contributed to the movenient from 
their varied experience in educational 
work without any inducement of profes- 
sional compensation. Each one is ex- 
ted to be a volunteer, eager and will- 
to do loyal service in the cause of 
Christian truth. For every lecture the 
allowance of money is made merely 
nominal to cover expenses. In the ab- 
sence of any large endowment fund this 
spirit of generosity must be relied on to 
continue the work for the future. 

‘* A practical example may best serve 
to illustrate the bond of union between the 
Catholic reading public and the summer 
school. The former director of the 
Fenelon Reading Circle, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York City, Rev. M. G. 
Flannery, was invited to communicate 
some of his extensive knowledge on the 
subject of Christian art, in the form of 
lectures. He was also requested to 
furnish a list of books of reference, so 
that the readers might continue the 
study in their own homes during the 
winter months. Another useful purpose 
of this list was to guide the selection of 
books in the numerous town libraries 
supported by public funds where Cath- 
olics can claim recognition for their ‘own 
choice of reading. 

‘“*There was much discussion at the 
inception of the movement as to whether 
the summer school represented a real 
need of the Catholic body; and whether 
it would serve to develop and strengthen 
the intellectual forces in defense of ed- 
ucational institutions. The late Brother 
Azarias was requested to prepare a 
statement bearing on this point for the 
Catholic Congress at Chicago in the year 
1893, in which he stated that the prim- 
ary import of the summer school is:— 

‘To give from the most authoritative 
sources among our Catholic writers and 
thinkers the Catholic point of view on 
all the issues of the day in history, in 
literature, in philosophy, in political 
science, upon the economic problems 
that are agitating the world, upon the 
relations between science and religion; 
to state in the clearest possible terms 
the principal underlying truth in each 
and all these subjects; to remove false 
assumptionsand correct false statements; 
to pursue the calumnies and slanders 
uttered against our creed and our Church 
to their last lurking-place. Our reading 
Catholics, in the busy round of their 
daily occupations, heedlessly snatch out 
of the secular journals and magazines 





In gastric and intestinal catarrhs, in- 
cluding nervous dyspepsia, acidity of the 
stomach and gastralgia, antikamnia tab- 
lets fulfil the requirements and quickly 
alleviate. Two tablets are the usual 
adult dose. So says Frank S. Grant, M. 
D., Medical Officer of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance, New York City. 
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undigested opinions upon important sub- 
jects, opinions, hastily written and not 
unfrequently erroneously expressed; 
men and events, theories and schemes 
and projects are discussed upon unsound 
principles and assumptions which the 
readers have but scant time to unravel 
and rectify; the poison of these false 
premises enters into their thinking, 
corrodes their reasoning; and unconsci- 
ously they accept, as truth conclusions 
that are only distortions of truth. The 
summer school seeks to supply antidotes 
for this poison. And, therefore, the ablest 
and best equipped among our Catholic 
leaders of thought, whether lay or 
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clerical, are brought face to face witha 
cultured Catholic audience, and vive 
their listeners the fruits of life-iong 
studies in those departments of science 
or letters in which they have become 
eminent. 

‘‘They state in single lectures or in 
courses of lectures such principles and 
facts and methods as may afterwards be 
used and applied:in one’s reading for 
the detection of error and the discovery 
of truth. To achieve such work is the 
mission of the Catholic summer school, 
therefore, does it in all propriety, and in 
all justice, take a place in our Catholic 
system of education.’ ’’ 


New York City. 


New Executive Committee. 


At the last meeting of the board of 
education for the school year, an effort 
was made to elect an executive commit- 
tee. At the end of the first ballot it 
was found that only ten of the number 
were elected. Two more ballots failed 
to name the remaining five, so President 
Tifft, on the motion of Mr. McGowan, 
announced that the committee would 
consist of the ten elected, and those hold- 
ing the five places not filled will remain 
in office until the next regular meeting 
in the fall. The ten new members are, 
commissioners Adams, Barry, Dix, 
Donnelly, Greene, Harrison, Coomae 


*Man, A. Stern, and Wingate. 


Consolidation of Department 
Schools. 


The boardof superintendents has deter- 
mined to continue the consolidation of 
the department schools during the com- 
ing year. In the past there has been 
much opposition to this policy, especially 
by women teachers who think they see 
a chance for a decrease in the number 
of principalships. 

A member of the board in speaking in 
favor of the scheme said that ‘‘ by con- 
solidation it is possible to secure unifor- 
mity and continuity of supervision of 
the methods of instruction as well as of 
the work of the teachers and pupilsfrom 
the lowest to the highest. 

‘‘ Large schools do not tend to crush 
individuality of character or to destroy 
the sense of personal responsibility. To 
this the principals of the large schools 
will bear testimony. Thesuperintendents 
have been consolidating schools for a 
number of years,and it is only during the 
past two or three years that the princi- 
pals and other persons who see in the two 
department consolidations a decrease in 
high salaried positions, have been stirred 
to protest. 

‘*There are some valid objections to the 
consolidation of schools in certain quar- 
ters, but where there is reason for re- 
taining two department schools the super- 
intendents have not recommended a con- 
solidation. It is almost impossible to 
establish a hard and fast rule. The neigh- 
borhood, the personnel of the teaching 
staff, the character and environment of 
the pupils must determine the action to 
be taken in every case. The conditions 
are so variable that each school must be 
considered separately. Over a year ago 
the superintendents submitted a report on 
this very matter, and I quote the follow- 
ing therefrom: ‘The boards of education 
for many years past have adopted this 
policy of determining the feasibility and 
propriety of coneuiiialiee when and as 
each case arose. That thissame view is 
entertained by the committee of princi- 
pals is obvious from their own failure to 
suggest any standard size for a school.’ ”’ 


Medical Society Resolution. 
Whereas, we, members of the Amer- 
ican Medical society for the Study of 
Alcohol and other Narcotics, believe that 
prevention thru education is one of the 
great remedies for the evils of intemper- 


—_ and othey unhygienic habits, there- 
ore 

Resolved, that we congratulate the 
people of this country on having made 
the study of physiology and hygiene, in- 
cluding the nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks and other narcotics, compulsive 
for her 22,000,000 children of school age, 
and also Great Britain on the fact that 
more than 15,000 physicians, practically 
the entire registered medical profession 
of the United Kingdom, have petitioned 
for compulsory public school study of the 
same subject, thus laying the foundation 
for a future of intelligent sobriety, 
strength, and efficiency for the whole 
English speaking race. And 

Whereas, a committee of distinguished 
British physicians of the United King- 
dom with Sir William Broadbent, M. D., 
as chairman, composed of professcrs in 
the universities and medical colleges, 
representing the 15,000 physicians, have 
adopted and sent out to all the school 
boards of Great Britain a course of study 
in hygiene and temperance which is 
based, they courteously state on the 
title page, ‘‘upon the scheme prepared 
for use in the schools of the United 
States of America by Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt,’’ and 

Whereas, when subsequent unjust 
criticism against teaching the children 
and youth that alcohol is a poison was 
made, they in a masterly way answered 
this criticism point by point exposing its 
fallacies, therefore 

Resolved, that we recognize and heart- 
ily welcome the valuable assistance 
thereby rendered the cause of science in 
its battle against alcoholism by_these 
distinguished physicians, and hereby in- 
instruct our secretary to convey to them 
thru their chairman, Sir William Broad- 
bent, M. D., a copy of the foregoing 
resolutions. And 

Whereas, we rejoice in the evidence 
that the public school teaching in Amer- 
ica of physiology and hygiene, including 
the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics, is resulting in better 
obedience to the laws cf health, in a 
growing sentiment in favor of public 
sanitation and total abstinence, despite 
our enormous foreign immigration, an 
in the rapidly increasing prohibition of 
alcohol in industrial employments, there- 
fore 
Resolved, that we urge upon the 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling. patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is’ due. 
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Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; 00 
substitute acts like it. 
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THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Ww. P. CLyDE& Co., 

General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 












vi PISO’S CURE FOR wp 
oO ok foe Le me ELSE FAILS. ou 
Best b 8; tes Good. Use 


Ne) in time. "hold bed creme. aS 
Y CONSUMPTION % 









boards of education, teachers, and all 
intrusted with the instruction of the 
children and youth of our land, the im- 
portance of the most faithful inforce- 
ment of our temperance education laws 
by providing ample courses of study like 
that which has now become international 
by being recommended for Great Britain 
by the above named committee, showing 
in detail the topics to be taught .in each 
grade, and also by the selection of school 
literature containing the latest truths of 
science on these topics. 


Summer School at Columbia. 


The sixth summer session of Columbia 
university promises to be the largest in 
its history. To date, the registrations 
are more than nine hundred. 

This year the special feature that is 
attracting wide attention is the co-or- 
dination of courses with those of the 
academic year. This arrangement en- 
‘ables a student to take at least one year 
of the regular course for a degree in 
summer terms, and be graduated in three 
years. 

The total number of courses offered 
this year ‘is 120, as against thirty in the 
first year. This year there are thirty- 
one professors, twenty-six instructors, 
and sixteen assistants, as compared 
with eleven professors, six instructors, 
and eight assistants six years ago. 


Cornell ‘‘ Forestry ’’ Case. 


The Cornell forestry case, which in- 
volves 30,000 acres of timber land in the 












Mie 


wk & CO. 
apis oS ELES 


Adirondacks, was recently decided against 
| Cornell in favor of the members of the 
| Association of Residents of Upper Sar- 
anac Lake. As far back as 1901 the as- 
| sociation took action in the courts to de- 
| prive the university of this land, and to 
/annul a contract between the college and 
| the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., under which 
| the latter has been cutting timber on the 
| tract. When the university secured pos- 
session of the land, thru an appropriation 
ly the legislature, it allowed the Brooklyn 
| Cooperage Co., to cut the trees from the 
tract, the object being to replant the 
| ground with seedlings. 

When the nature of the experiment 
reached the ears of the residents in the 
districts they immediately took action to 
to prevent the agreement from being 
carried out, and as stated above, they 
have been upheld by the courts. 


Rest and Heaith fer Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 


OURES WIND COLIC and "is the best remedy for 

DIARRH@A. Sold by dru gist in every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

Srzep- And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle 








"Ae had small skill o 


horse flesh 


who bought a.goose to fa on” Dont take 





is SAPOLIO® 





mTry a cake of it,and be convinced.= 





Sour Stomach 


“IT used Cascarets and feel like a a! man. I have 
Seen a sufferer from dyepenets and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
po tens ry. ra thing for tah estion and 

ends as the on 
sour stogpae® and to poe SS the hoagie n good c 
t' re very nice 
~ Barry Stuckley, “Mauch Chunk, Pa. 








Best For 
The Bowels 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent tag 4 Good, Do Good, 


Never Sicken. Weaken or 25e, 50c. Bey re 
sold ii: bulk. The genuine tablet stamped C 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
so aa eR EH Kinze 





com ran yy 





ESTABLISHED 1669 


has done more for the people 
of these United States lm RE 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are’always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and havea happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAR 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 











“JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
ays from New York; 
Wednesdays from Bos- 
ton. A most delightful 
| trip of about % hours. 


Steamer every Week Day | 
all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
Phene 6460 Main. Phone 231-233 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 80 Orchard 


308 Congress Street, 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 











PRIVILEGES 


Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 
over the Lake Snore & Micnican 
Souruern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten days, -_ 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit t« 
Lake Chautauqua. a va 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 

, Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 
Central: 

These matters are explained in folder, 
“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 

As a route for vacation journeys the 
Lake. Suore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Laxe Suore is a matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple — it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its pt travel safely, com- 
fortably and promptly. 

For any desired particulars address 

C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
® CLEVELAND, Ou10. my 
Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


AN AGENT WANTED 


TN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
_ UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
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va 


TEACHERS 





AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG, 
CHICAGO 





Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, #2900 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
joges and Normal Schools. léth year, 


Kellogg's ASCNCY 2285 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
B. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Convctont Teachers. ‘Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York | Joun O. Rooxwetu, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington, 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block..Los Angeles. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY soittins 7Gnekss 




















BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6, Write for circular and blank to-day 





to Pennsylvania via Syracuse may seem roundabout but it is after all direct. Miss Roxana E. 

VIRGINIA Marsh of Lynchburg, Va., writes July Lf, 1905: “‘T applied for the position at Weatherly, Pa., and 
have just accepted my election there. i haye also received notice of your wiil‘ngness to recommend me at 
Morgantown, Wy: Va., showing your determination to secure me & position at all bazards. I appreciate it more 
than I can say. Who would not be in an agency?” This is the second time we had placed a Virginia woman in 
a Pennsylvania school,and we shouid like to have a hun- TO send. The fact, is distance does not count much 
dred Virginia teachers as desirable as Miss Marsh to these days. On July 15, 1905, Sup’t Gallup of Mor- 
antown, W. Va., telegraphed us that two of our teachers were elected, and the week before Sup’t_ Hartwell of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, wrote us that he had engaged all four of the teachers we recommended for four 
places. Yankton, South Dakato has employed 23 tea’ hers through this agency, and Pueblo, Colorado, nearly 


a any. There is not astate in the Union, or a territory except Alaska, where our 
candidates are not now employed, from California we..2- 8. 3 25:5. 6, -3 : 2 st PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Svracuse. New York. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


FISHER “mes ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. ‘ 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. ‘ 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
i d 1 educati d for d t k 

PECIALISTS itis Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges io Penn: 


sylvania @nd other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions psy- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 
> 


Yr THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
©. J. Apert, Manager 978 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSILIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Kelloga’s Elementary Psychology 


By AMOS M. KELLOGG 


This book is for beginners. Anattempt is made to exhibit the processes by 
which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 
good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking 
up a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation 
of the mind. Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 4}, 50 
pages. Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 6: East Ninth Street, New York 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS., Aug. 19, 1905. For SCHOOLS 
Mr. Superintendent, COLEGES and 
Board of Education. OPERA-HOUSES 

DEAR SIR :—We wonder if this letter will seem Our furniture is built on honor and sold on 
more personal to you coming addressed and —— We gaa all work = —— 
stamped. Wetried to imitate a two cent stamp on eats aes ag Th ae poe Bees 
the cut above so that our message wculd seem are such that we are able to make prompt 
more important. deliveries of all orders. 

Just what we want to ask is are your Primary If you need anything along any of these 
Teachers well supplied with the things that go to re cece ois aa ane aye ag 
make their work easy and, above all, interesting lars and describing your wants in detail. 


to the pupil ? 
Now we presume that your local dealer may not 
keep a full line of Drawing Paper, Crayons, Draw- 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ 


ing Pencils, Water Colors, Raffia and Reed, Moun- 
ting Board, etc. ANDREWS 
You will doubtless want some of these and we SCHOOL 

ie that oo us a our catalog. 

you are about to purchase a quantity of sup- 
plies for your Primary or Kindergarten a FURNISHING 
don’t fail to get our prices, for we certainly give Co. 
the lowest. 


Yours very truly, as te. tiem Oe. 
ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., ) NEW YORK 
411-413 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











THREE VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Education Through Nature Art of Class Management Simple Experiments in Chemistrv 
ag Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D State Normal by Asst. Supt. J. 8S. Taylor Ph. D. of the N.Y. by Prof. John F. Woodhull of the Tea 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book City Schools. A most practical book, rig- ers College, N. Y. Covers conbustion a 
on Nature Study for the working teacher. inally prepared for use of the author’s chemistry of household and daily 1 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.35 postpaid. teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. 88¢c. postpaid. Cloth, 1zmo. 78c. postpaid. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New Yo: 













“A cheap article gibes satisfaction but once--when 
you pay the bill. It extorts compound payment 


aftzrlvards wheneber it enters into consciousness.’”’ 
HENDERSON. 













It is not economy for teachers to use cheap or inferior pencils in 


their school work. There are 38 steps in the process of making 


| JY. AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
and every one of these different steps is most carefully taken. 


If.you would care to learn about these things we would be glad 
to send booklets, printed matter, and samples that not only tell 
how these steps are taken, but give the ocular and visible proof 


of their excellence. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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AN EMINENT DISTINCTION ¢ Teachers’ Agencies. 
ISAAC PITMAN’S = == 
SHORTHAND | pag : , 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE) "4 Ai ” $ 
NEW YORK | TEAC RS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION | 
‘ : a 4 
for the D. dE High Schools of | 
Greater New York for s period of Five Years. | A A (i E N C 4 
—— List oF Booxs ADOPTED | TLIVTRTC TT TTR TTC 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor - $1.50) POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 5 
20th Century Dictation and Legal Forms yt) 





Send for cony of Pit nan’s Journal 31 Union Sq , New York 


ISAAC PITM AN& SONS. 31 Union Sq., N.Y. | 4 Sate opti Gee Sonsbers. Bale ~~ 

| each. [Recommended by, Hastern col 
A G. S aldin & Bros. | Same m’g’r, branch, Chautauqua, N 7 
P S ‘JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Scittine 7 caickds 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in | 














the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. = A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 

palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all ; Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any | 
part breaking through such defect will be re-/4G¢h YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


Placed gratis at any time. This insures_you | 

against the purcbase of inferior goods. When | Eb 3 

you are buying fe peers ———. place ue I H E C LA R K E AC H E R S AG E N CY 

on ao equal basis of quality, and our pri’es Wi apes . . ; 
roveanindncement. Also. remember we chal. | 8. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 


enge comoarisonand will be glad to submit sam- | 7 - 
ples at any time in competition. | “a. TH E ALBERT TEACH ERS’ AGEN CY 





A. G. Spalding 6 Bros | C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Largest manufacturers in the world of official | (argest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
athletic goods. POSILIONS. Year ‘Book containing valuable information free. 





Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Fe isan Sean FISHER OEE ACENCY 


The K | 
h — Seminary | oxc EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
for Kindergartners 


Regular and Extension Courses. THE FISK TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 








MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
Hotel San Remo, Central Park West| 533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland, 
75th Street, New York City 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinvetent Teachers. ‘Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 











SIBLEY AND 
enjoys the confidence of teachers and 
COMPANY THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE employers because it confines irsel! to 
Publishers of | ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
School &College | HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 








o_o, The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°70 Hee vor 


| recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 


D r W J ST EWA RT | private schools. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
s s . | 


362 W. 23d St., New York City. E ASTERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
entlactre baios Agenc 
| aoenty wy MissE. F. FOSTER, Mer. 


Latest and most progressive methods in | Est.1490. Inc.1904 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a | 


specialty, Established 1868. Appointments | KELLOG@’ § NEW F AN CY 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors | 


Blackboard Stencils DRILLS AND MARCHES 


Are the cheapest, handiest, most satis- 


factory means of Illustration in school. is the best collection of such exercises 


Our list comprises over 500 subjects. 

Send 1@ cents in stamps and we willsend | for school use published. 

you twosamples for trial—a map of North 

America and a drawing or language les- —_ Fag the most attractive Drills, Marches, Motion Songs, and Action Pieces. _Con- 

son—together with catalog containing —_| tains those especially appropriate for Arbor Day, Christmas, Washington’s Birth- 

complete list. day; 4 Flag Drills for Patriotic Occasions. Besides these a Wand Drill, Scarf Drill, 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill, Glove Drill, Cane Drill, Ruler Drill, Tambourine Drill, 
Muff and Gun Drill. Also 14 Motion Songs, and 8 Action Pieces. 25 cents. 
We have scores of other valuable drills. Send for Catalog to — 





























_ Readers will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 


municating with advertisers. ‘UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., - 61 East 9th St., New York 
WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


‘sat BO TERBROOK’S PENS<<=::> 








Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. Wotircnmien Ss 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS 


11TH YEAR, JULY 6-AUGUST 16, 1905 














In addition to the courses given hitherto 
in pedagvgical and collegiate subjects, 
courses are offered in the following uew 
departments: 

KINDERGARTEN AND Primary Meruops; InN- 
DUSTRIAL ART; PuHysicaL TRAINING AND 
ScHOOL HyGiEng; NATURE Stupy METHODs; 
Botany AND ITALIAN. 

For circular and book of views, address 

JAMES E. LOUGH, Pu.D., Director 
Washington Sq., East, New York City 














SUMMER TIME 


is the great season to post up 
on Nature Study. Our list of 


these se books is as follows— 


every 01 one very helpful: 


MUPPONGEDUCATION THROUGH NA- 

URE, A new and valuable volume - 

PAY NE’S 100 LESSONS IN NATURE 

OUND MY SCHOOL. Very pcpular  88c. 

7 NE’s How To TEaca Biaps - 2e. 
Paynr’s How 70 TEacH Bugs AND BrEr- 





$1.85 


LES ec, 
PayNE’s How TO Teacu Aout “AQUATIC 
LIFE 25e. 
Payne’s How TO “TeAcu Borrenrues 
AND BEES -_ - - We. 
Payne’s How To TEACA Thetis - - 2c. 
Payne’s How TO TEACH MINERALS - - 25c. 


KELLOGG’S HOW TO TEACH BOTANY. 
Carefully arranged for the busy teacher 25c. 

SHERMAN’S FLORAL RECORD. For 

gencticn! plant analysis, description, and 
rawing. Special] rates for quantities 5c. 


NATURE RECITATIONS (new) Pieces to 
speak about Nature, Flowers, Trees, 
Birds, ete. ° = 2%Be. 


CHILD WORLD SERIES. 15 nein, 
In large type, monthly, on Nature Sab. 
jects) Sendfor List. Each - 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL Co.,, 


61 East Ninth Street, . NEW YORK 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


$8 ARCH STREET :: :: PHILADELPHI£ 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


nd 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 














Complete Laboratory Outfits 


Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


VIRGINIA to Pennsylvania via S ee may seem roundabout but it is after all direct. Miss Roxana E 
Marsh of Lynchburg, writes July 16, 1905: “‘ [ applied for the position at Weatherly, Pa., and 
have just accepted my election there. “y have also received notice of your wiilingness to recommend me at 
Morgantown, W. Va., showing your determination to secure me a position at all hazards. I appreciate it more 
than I can say. ‘Who would not be in an agency?” This is the second time we had placed a Virginia woman in 
a Pennsylvania school,and we should like to have a hun- TO send. The fact, is distance does not count much 

dred Virginia teachers as desirable as Miss Marsh to these days. On July 15, 1905, Sup’t Gallup of Mor- 
genters. W. Va., telegraphed us that — of our teachers were elected, and the week before Sup't Hartwell of 

alamazoo, Michigan, wrote us that he had engaged all four of the teachers we recommended for four 
places. Yankton, South Dakato, has employed 23 teachers through this agency, and Pueblo, Colorado, nearly 
as many. There is not a state in the Union, or a territory except Alaska, where our PENNSYLVANIA 
candidates are not now employed, from California to : : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. Ww. B Bardeen, 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work 
in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges ia Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further mformation, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S Est. 1855 
Schermerho rn 3 East 14th St.. New York Joun O. Rockwew1, Manager. 





“Svracuse. New York. 























HAVE YOU SEEN THE CHROMOGRAPH? 





a | Peer PSE US. PAT. 


payiztn i963 F 





A complete, practical water color sketching outfit in a metal case little larger than a 
pencil. Colors and brush are of finest quality. Six colors in metal palette. 


JUST THE THING FOR A VACATION RAMBLE 


Send for prices. EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 














MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
RELIEF Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS put up in 
strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections. 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 
PRACTICAI. AND ARTISTIC BASKETR: 


by LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY, Former Principal in the Minn-apolts Pub- 
lic Schoole. Will be received with enthusiasm by educational leaders who 
know the value of hand training. Four things specially OT an I. 
Good forms, 2. Harmontous decoration. 3. Skilful workmansh 4. Use of 
I ) rR ay | ] ICA | native material. Boards of Péncetion, althpugh unable to a material, 

s% wei would giadly industrial work in the course of study if the pupils 

é An T IS ‘| 1( could gather their own supply from the fields, With its aid the country 

wr A] school children will have an advantage over their city cousins in having 
' >A CT «rRY the material at hand which they can use. 
Bhs 


mM ‘ Asad CONTENTESS 


Shapes and Sizes. a great 
many Indian Stitches used. 

& Howto Make Baskets and Other 
Articles from Native Materia). 














1. Introdactio 
2. Basketry in the Public 8chool.. » 
3. aterial—jmported and Native. 
4 Rattan Mats, Baskets, 
Birds’ Nest, Handles, Covers. Cattail Leaves, Flags and 
5. Cogmys Willow Twi How to Rushes, Straw, Corn Husks, 
epare and Manufacture. Grasses, Pine “Needles, Pal- 
6. Article Made from Raffia. Braid- metto,“edar,and Willow Bark. 
ing for different purposes, 9. Work Carefully Graded for Pab- 
Hats, Bags, Pillows, and var- lie Schools. 
ious other Articles, both Ar- 10, Colorin 
tistic and Useful. ll. Cord Work. A very valuable 
7. Combination “of Rattan and chapter, fully illustrated, not 
Raffa. Baskets of Various in any o her book on basketry. 


Profusely illustrated with 11? drawings and photographs of baskets. 
Beantifally bound in cloth, 12 mo. 160 net; pestage, 10 cents. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, ::— : 6! "East Ninth Street, New York 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


{t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitions teachers the unique magazine, 
EDUCATIONAL FounpatTtons, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators, The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.25 a Year. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 














Ceacher’s Plan Book & Progress Record 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. 
FOURTEENTH THOUSAND 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, 
designating ‘‘ Work planned,’’ ‘‘ Work accomplished,”’ etc. 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each 
study, she-will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will 
also be greatly benefited. 


PRICE, PAPER 380 CENTS 


We publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a 
year. Send for Circular about premiums and clubs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEw YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 








W. & A, K. JOHNSTON’S 
NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 








We have just issued the most 
complete catalog of MAPS 
and GLOBES published. Sent 
upon request. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 














NOYES’ TWILIGHT STORIES 


Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other 
Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth 
Correspondence solicited 


smaller cities and towns. 


Grades. 224 pages. - Illustrated. 
PARKER: P, SIMMONS, Publisher, 3:4ST FOURTEENTH STREET NEW roRK 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. Literature, Penmanship. ; 
They cost very little and can be _ They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 
ased repeatedly. 


‘ porte ; For 10c. we will send 
With their aid the teacher can illus- Map; 7 Lendieie: a SS cography 
trate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO,., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 





Pears’ 


Soap, like books, 
should be chosen 
with discretion. 
_ Both are capable of 





_ infinite harm. 

The selection of 
Pears’ is a perfect 
choice and a safe- 
guard against soap 





evils. 


Matchless for the complexion. 


| 
| 





SOME YF Tas 


PACKARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


One Hundred Lessons in English $1.00 
Prepared to meet the requirements of com- 
mercial schools, and intended to provide 
students with those essentisls of practical 
English required in business intercourse. 
Especially adapted to the teaching of 
correspondence, 

Packard's Progressibe Business Prac- 
tice, four numbers, each - $0.30 
What the student will be required to do 
when he becomes an accountant in a business 
office, he 1s required to do here, and with 
none of the cumbersome manipulation requir- 
ed in other schemes of practice. This plan is 
simply ideal and is so pronounced by all 
teachers who have used it. 


The New Packard Commercial Arith- 














metic - - - - - - = = = $1.50 . 
Recognized as the standard work on the 
subject, 


The Packard Commercial Arithmetic, 
| School Edition - $1.00 
| Packard’s Short Course in Bookkeep’g, $1.00 
| Packara’s Adbanced Course in Book- 
keeping - $1.25 
| Both remarkable for their clearness and 
| practical character. 


| Packard's Bank Bookkeeping - - $1.25 
A reliable exposition of banking as carried 
on at the present day. 


Lessons in Munson Phonography $1.00 
With an abundance of supplementary short- 
hand matter, 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
| Any of the above books will be sent to teachers, for 
| examination, upon very reasonable terms. 
Correspondence invited. 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


S. S. PACKARD. Publisher 
101 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK 








OUR SCHOOL BOOK DE 


HAS FILLED ORDERS PROMPTLY, COMPLETELY, 
INTELLIGENTLY FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


PARTMENT 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Bookseliers, 33-37 East 17th St, NEW YORK. 














